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Notice.— With this week’s SvectaTor ts issued, gratis, a 
UireRaRy SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Space ie 

HE struggle is not finished; but five hundred Members 

| shave been elected, and it is clear that the Unionists 
have triumphed. Broadly speaking, Mr. Gladstone's policy 
has been accepted by Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, but 
rejected by England, where the majority against him exceeds 
two to one. The Metropolis, in particular, has shown itself 
entirely opposed to Home-rule, the returns showing a majority 
of fifty-one Unionists to eleven Home-rulers, a majority with- 
out a precedent. The same tale is reported from every part 
of the Kingdom, Yorkshire excepted—the returns thence 
being unknown—and it is believed, of course on incom- 
plete evidence, that the Unionist majority in Parliament 
will reach a hundred. The bulk of their force is, of 
course, Conservative, and rumour is busy with the pro- 
bable action of Lord Salisbury, without whose consent 
nothing can be arranged. It is as yet too soon to form an 
opinion on the situation, for if the Premier regards the 
Unionists merely as Gladstonians out of temper, he may insist 
on making them, in Parliament, some final offer. It is too late 
for that, and we hope the result of the Election, as we have 
said elsewhere, will be a Unionist Administration, with Lord 
Hartington at its head and Lord Salisbury Foreign Secretary. 
A serious change in the verdict is now most improbable. 


The Elections have gone decisively against Mr. Gladstone. 
On Thursday week, as we reported in our last issue, the first 
borough election, in Colchester, showed an increased Conservative 
majority for the Conservative candidate. On Friday week, the 
gains and losses of each party were equal, but it was noticeable 
that the majorities for the Unionists were in general increased 
majorities, while the majorities for the Gladstonians were in 
general diminished majorities. For instance, even Lord Randolph 
Churchill, whose violent and discreditable election address had 
alienated all reasonable men, was returned for South Paddington 
by an immense majority ; and at Barrow-in-Furness, Mr. Caine 
found himself with a larger poll than he had polled in April. 
At Bedford, Mr. Whitbread only kept his seat by the narrow 
majority of 23 votes. Even at Bolton (in Lancashire), the 
Gladstonians were defeated by a greater majority than the 
Liberals had been in November last ; and only in two or three 
Places like Liverpool, Manchester, and Leeds, where the Irish 
Vote is strong, did the Ministerialist party gain clear ground. 


ment, who have been losing steadily ever since. On that day 
a net balance of 7 seats was gained by the Unionists over 
the number gained by the Gladstonians, the Unionist gains 
being 16, and the Gladstonian gains only 9; while Birmingham, 
including Aston Manor, presented a solid front on the side of 
the Union. On Monday’s polls, as declared on Tuesday morning, 
the net gain had increased from 7 to 15, while it had become 
apparent that London was about to give a very heavy vote 
against Mr. Gladstone. 


Perhaps the most striking incident of an Election which, in 
England, has run steadily against Mr. Gladstone’s policy, is the 
magic influence exerted by the Prime Minister in the capital of 
Scotland, where Mr. Goschen, who was elected by a majority of 
2,408 in November, was, without a single modification of his own 
principles as then announced, rejected on Monday by a majority 
of 1,441,—solely, no doubt, because in the meantime Mr. Glad- 
stone had announced a new policy for Ireland, which Mr. 
Goschen had, by anticipation, last November strongly con- 
demned. Mr. Gladstone, telegraphing his congratulations to 
Edinburgh on the defeat, is stated to have expressed his joy 
that “the capital of dear old Scotland had shaken off her 
chains.” But to our mind, “ the capital of dear old Scotland” 
has rather hugged the chains by which she is bound to Mr. 
Gladstone, than shaken off those by which she was bound to 
Mr. Goschen. For she accepted Mr. Goschen after hearing his 
political convictions fully expressed, without at that time 
knowing Mr. Gladstone’s. But now she has shaken off Mr. 
Goschen, only because, after hearing Mr. Gladstone condemn 
him, she accepts humbly the fiat of the greater leader. Central 
Edinburgh followed East Edinburgh, rejecting Mr. Wilson by 
a majority of 1,524 in July, after electing him by a majority of 
1,247 in November. Only West Edinburgh ventured to adhere 
to its political faith after hearing it condemned by Mr. Gladstone. 
That is political loyalty to a leader of a very exalted kind. But 
is it loyalty to political conviction ? 


In spite, however, of this great catastrophe in Edinburgh, 
which was not known here till Tuesday afternoon, it appeared 
on Wednesday morning that the net gain of the Unionists had 
risen from 15 to 21, including two gains in Glasgow, and one in 
a place so Radical as Nottingham. On Thursday morning, the 
net gain was 26, three Lancashire divisions having been gained 
from the Gladstonians, to one Lancashire division gained by 
them; and yesterday afternoon, the net gain was 29, including 
one more Lancashire division. A gain of 29 seats implies 58 on 
a division, which, added to the 30 which we had in the last Par- 
liament, promises a majority of at least 88, unless the tide of 
victory should be rolled back by the Yorkshire vote. 


In Scotland, Mr. Gladstone had yesterday gained ground, as 
he has won 8 seats from the Unionists, to 3 which they have 
won from him, giving him a net gain of 5. In Wales, too, he 
had won 2 seats, and lost only 1, or has a gainof 1. Butin 
London his loss had been tremendous, as he had gained only 1 
seat, and lost 13,—that is, lost a clear dozen net. In London, 
the Unionists hold 51 seats out of 62,and the Gladstonians 
only 11. Of these 51 seats, no less than 49 are held by Conser- 
vatives, and only 2 by Liberal Unionists; but the gain has been 
obtained by Liberal Unionist votes. Indeed, the Liberal 
Unionists had no choice in most cases, except between a Con- 
servative and a Gladstonian; and, of course, on a question so 
critical as Irish Home-rule, they quite rightly voted for the 
Conservatives. 


Next to the Edinburgh elections, the most startling incident 


has been, perhaps, Mr. Sexton's election for West Belfast by a 
majority of 103 over Mr. J. H. Haslett, the Conservative, the 
poll showing for Mr. Sexton 3,832, and for Mr. Haslett 3,729. 





Last Saturday, the battle turned decisively against the Govern- 





In November, Mr. Haslett obtained 3,778 votes, and Mr. Sexton 
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only 3,743. The total poll had increased by 40 votes, but Mr 
Sexton’s poll had increased by 89. In South Hackney, Sir 
Charles Russell’s (the Attorney-General’s) poll was much less 
than in November, while his opponent’s had increased, so that 
he only got in by 100 votes, on a:total poll of 5,500. And in the 
Wellington Division of Somerset, Sir Thomas Acland, one of 
the most popular as well as powerful country gentlemen in the 
Kingdom, was rejected by 897 votes in favour of the Conserva- 
tive, Mr. Elton, on a poll exceeding considerably 7,000 votes, 
—Sir Thomas Acland having expressed so hesitating an opinion 
for Mr. Gladstone, that his constituents evidently interpreted 
his inner mind as only half-reconciled to the new and very risky 
creed. 


Lord Hartington has made gigantic efforts during the whole 
campaign in the Liberal cause. Yesterday week, he spoke for 
the Unionists (who won the battle) at Plymouth. On Monday, 
he spoke at Chesterfield for the Unionist candidate for the 
Chesterfield Division of Derbyshire (Mr. Barnes), whose success 
he probably secured, as it was eventually carried by a somewhat 
small majority. On the same day, he addressed a meeting of 
his own electors (at Crawshaw Booth) in Rossendale, where he 
has a Gladstonian adversary in Mr. Newbiggin, urging with 
great force that if Mr. Gladstone’s present policy be right, for the 
last twenty years we must have been proceeding in the wrong 
direction, since we had been applying remedies to Irish griev- 
ances, whereas, according to the new doctrine, the Imperial 
Parliament has not had the means of knowing what the true 
grievances are, or what remedies are wanted. On Tuesday, 
Lord Hartington addressed a very stormy and disorderly 
meeting at the Co-operative Hall, Bacup, where the chairman 
did not hold that the resolution of confidence in Lord Harting- 
ton had been carried. And on Wednesday, he addressed a very 
cordial meeting of electors at Waterfoot, in which he declared 
that, much as he prized the honour of representing a Lancashire 
division, there were conditions under which he could not accept 
that honour. He pressed on the meeting the prayer of the 
Ulster memorialists, who say that, tried by Mr. Gladstone’s own 
definition of Union,—namely, the sentiment of human beings, 
—* by one-fourth, if not one-third, of the people of Ireland, that 
Legislative Union is regarded not only with confidence, but with 
passionate attachment;” and he insisted that the artificial guaran- 
tees for the minority suggested in Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, were 
idle compared with the guarantee of the existing Legislative 
Union. On Thursday, he spoke at Haslingden, showing con- 
vincingly that up to last autumn Mr. Parnell held to the policy 
which in 1881 Mr. Gladstone himself so vigorously denounced. 
Lord Hartington’s seat is said to be in danger; but we cannot 
believe that Lancashire, which is almost everywhere more Con- 
servative than it was last autumn, will reject for his Conservatism 
the chosen Liberal leader of 1874. Not even Mr. Gladstone has 
worked more effectively or with more indomitable purpose for 
Home-rule, than Lord Hartington has worked for the Legislative 
Union. 


It is useless, with the struggle nearly over, to condense each 
speech as itis uttered; but we notice that as the contest goes on, 
Mr. Chamberlain becomes more resolutely Unionist, and more 
antagonistic to the Premier. His speech at Cardiff on Tuesday, 
for instance, was full of the most outspoken expressions of 
opinion. He noticed Mr. Gladstone’s statement that for fifteen 
years he had said nothing against Home-rule, and condemning 
that reticence upon one of the greatest of subjects, rejoiced that 
the dictatorship had been broken. He declared that the Govern- 
ment policy, said to be based on trust in Ireland, was “ not 
trusting Ireland, but the betrayal of the people of Eng- 
land.” As to coercion, the National League reminded him 
of the sluttish housemaid who, when reproached with 
cobwebs, retorted that it was not her fault, but that of the 
nasty sun, which was always showing the dirty corners. He 
disbelieved utterly in the restrictions provided in the Bill, and 
especially in the one which prevented the Irish Parliament 
from establishing the Roman Catholic Church. His final appeal, 
made to a hostile audience, was received with rapturous 
cheering :—“ Gentlemen, your aucestors have met great diffi- 
culties and dangers, and have confronted them successfully. 
They have resisted the tyranny of Kings; they have borne 
without flinching the terrors of a persecuting Church; they 
have again and again rolled back the tide of foreign invasion 
from our shores; they have overcome the most powerful com- 
bination of their foes; and now will you, their descendants— 








an 
you, upon whose shoulders the burden of their Empire has falley 
—will you be so poor-spirited as to break up your ancient Con. 
stitution, to destroy your venerable Parliament, and to surrendep 
your well-earned supremacy to the vile and ignoble force o 
anarchy and disorder P” 


Note, as a curious factor in the situation, the high ealoginm 
passed on Mr. Chamberlain in the Quarterly. The article, “yp 
Gladstone and Ireland,” is said to be directly inspired by Lord 
Salisbury :—“‘ As for Mr. Chamberlain, we have often differ 
from him in opinion before, and often shall again, for he must 
and will remain a staunch Radical. It is childish to think of 
his acting with the Conservatives, or the Conservatives with 
him, except upon the issue of Union or Separation. But this 
we must say, that he has afforded evidences throughont this 
struggle of much higher aims, of a loftier sense of duty, of 
greater powers of facing difficulties—to say nothing of greate 
eloquence and argumentative powers—than ever before we gay 
him credit for.” 


Mr. Gladstone, who has always spoken of Mr. Bright with 
cordiality and reverence, was evidently hurt by one or typ 
passages in the Birmingham speech on which we commentej 
last week. And on Saturday a letter of expostulation from the 
Prime Minister to Mr. Bright was published, in which jg 
reproaches him with stating that in November he had concealed 
his views, whereas he stated that if the Irish elections went ay 
was expected, the result would throw all other subjects into the 
shade, and that, in his opinion, “ it went down to the very roots 
and foundations of our whole civil and political Constitution” 
Next, Mr. Gladstone denies that the Irish conspiracy which he 
had denounced in 1881 is still existing ; and thirdly, in noticing 
Mr. Bright’s remark that he had not been frank in relation to 
the Land-purchase scheme, he asks how he could be frank 
without throwing over his colleagues on a subject on which they 
were entitled to be fully consulted. Lastly, he remonstrates 
with Mr. Bright for declaring his belief that he, Mr. Gladstone, 
means to thrust the Land-purchase Bill on the House of Com. 
mons. On Monday appeared Mr. Bright’s reply, in which he 
says that the demand for a majority large enough to resist Mr, 
Parnell did really mislead people as to Mr. Gladstone’s drift 
and intentions; next, that, in his (Mr. Bright’s) opinion, the 
Parnellite conspiracy denounced in 1881 by Mr. Gladstone still 
exists; and lastly, that he thinks the country entitled to an 
explanation of the Ministerial intentions on Irish Land-pu- 
chase. He concludes by expressing his admiration of Mr. 
Gladstone’s great qualities and services. The correspondence 
appears to us worthy both of Mr. Gladstone and of Mr. Bright, 
—and only to mark the kind of misunderstanding which, under 
the circumstances, was strictly inevitable. 

There has been much rioting during this Election, but the 
only serious affrays have occurred in Dublin and Cardiff. I 
Dublin, on the 5th inst.,a Nationalist procession smashed the 
windows of a Conservative working men’s club, and the inmates, 
after throwing out bottles, fired into the crowd, wounding several 
of the assailants. The police entered the club, and found two 
revolvers hidden away, and arrested eighty-five men. This riot 
was of the usual kind; but at Cardiff it is said to have been 
caused entirely by the police. A body of county constables 
had been drafted into the town, and seem to have considered it 
their duty to disperse all crowds, however innocently engaged. 
They charged repeatedly, felling men and women with their 
batons, and it is alleged striking savagely with their batons 
at wounded men. A large number of persons were seriously 
injured, and the hall of the Liberal Club looked “ like an ambu- 
lance ward.” We have not yet heard, it must be remembered, 
the police account of the affair; but on the face of the Times’ 
reports, it looks as if the Welsh police acted under some impulse 
other than the wish to maintain order, probably hatred of the 
Irish workmen in Cardiff, who give trouble in the neighbour 
hood. The affair should be sharply investigated, the police ia 
most places behaving with conspicuous moderation. They are 
sometimes sorely tried; but in Cardiff there seems to have beet 
no attack, except by the force itself. 


The Russian Government has announced, in a diplomatic 
circular, its intention of abolishing Batoum as a free port. The 
trade of the place has increased so much since the annexatiov, 
that its fiscal immunity is inconvenient to the Exchequer. In 
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je Treaty of Berlin the Emperor signifies his “ intention * of 
making Batoum a free port; but as the statement of itself 
sumes his sovereignty, we see no ground for serious inter- 
pov oat protest. Nobody questions that Batoum is Russian, 
and if the change is meant as a defiance to England, it is a 
puerile one. There are plenty of grounds of quarrel with 
Russia, and some of them may become serious; but we see little 
advantage in discussions which can have no result. The true 
Jesson of the incident is the necessity of avoiding in great 
treaties ridiculous restrictions, which only irritate the Power 
submitting to them, and do no manner of good. It might have 
been expedient—though it was not—to refuse Batoum to Russia ; 
bat to grant her full sovereignty, with limits on her right of 
It is like that odd 
tice of speculators who lend money to insolvent States on 
the strength of a pledge of special duties, which can be seques- 
trated by the untrustworthy Government as easily as the 
general revenue. 


Soldiers must endure when there is duty to be done; but the 
daty to be done at Assouan is doubtful, and the English troops 
there are dying of the heat. On June 17th, the thermometer 
stood at 121, and eighteen deaths from heat-apoplexy occurred 
in twenty-four hours. It is said that one-third of the total 
force has been disabled, and there is no sign as yet that the 
heat will abate. The regiments at this station have been 
acclimatised, and the season is said to be unusually bad; but 
the place is obviously fit only for negro troops. The Egyptian 
(overnment propose, it is said, to move the garrison of Assouan 
farther south, maintaining that dangerous activity prevails 
among the Arab tribes. That may be true, but there is no 
evidence of danger visible except to men who intend, if they 
can, to keep the Soudan. The situation in Egypt is one of the 
first subjects which must be studied by a new Government. We 
cannot keep an army there for ever, and at present we seem as 
far either from retreat or settlement as we were two years ago. 
More than ten thousand troops are employed, with nothing to 
show for them. 


The Chamber has sanctioned a change in the method of 
governing Paris, which many believe will endanger the safety 
of the city. The debates of the Municipality are henceforth to 
be open, and a great hall is to be built in which visitors can 
listen to the speeches. It is supposed that the violent Ex- 
tremists who are elected Councillors will use their new privilege 
to propagate disaffection, and that the Municipality will become 
arival Chamber, supported by the mob. The experiment is, no 
doubt, a risky one; but it is almost impossible under a 
Republic to insist on civic business which involves taxa- 
tion being conducted in secrecy, and the result may be 
very different from what is expected. The orators may 
frighten the country and the Chamber into Conservatism. 
French Liberals, as a body, dislike menaces to property, and the 
speciality of Parisian Reds is their tendency to menace property, 
either with repartition or with exceptionally high taxation. If 
the orators do this, if they demand proscriptions, or if they 
affront the Army, they will do much more to bring on the 
counter-revolution than to establish mob-rule. The worst 
part of the new arrangement is the provision for large audiences, 
which is in no way required by Republican sentiment,—is rather 
contrary to it, as a limitation upon the free speech of the repre- 
sentatives, 

M. Lambert de Sainte Croix on Sunday made a speech to 
the Royalist provincial Press of France, which ‘hay be accepted 
as an expanded manifesto of the party. He repudiated all ideas 
of violence, plots, or intrigues, and declared that the duty of 
Royalists, and especially of Royalist journals, was to denounce 
the corruptions of the Republic, to recall the great incidents of 
the Monarchy, and to agitate for a revision of the Constitution 
through the Assembly, which he spoke of as absolute, and un- 
fettered by any previous decision. The policy of the party 
is, in fact, to win if it can at the poll, and then induce the 
Royalist Assembly to re-establish the throne. The difficulty 
in the way of that programme, otherwise unimpeachable, is 
that Paris will not be converted, and unless held down by force, 
will not bear a restoration either of the Legitimist or of the 
Orleanist Monarchy. 


The fate of the Panama Canal is hanging in the balance. 


M. de Lesseps, deceived by his experience in Egypt, where he 





had the advantage of forced labour, has under-estimated the cost 
of the works at Panama, and now demands permission to raise 
a lottery loan of £24,000,000. M. de Freycinet is afraid to 
refuse, lest the shareholders should lose their money, and a panic 
begin on ’Change; but he is also afraid to yield, because M. 
Rousseau, the engineer sent to report, while believing the 
Canal practicable, doubts about the ultimate cost. The 
Premier accordingly refers the matter to the Chamber 
without offering advice, and the Chamber is inquiring 
with an obvious distrust of the assurances it receives. 
It may give way; but if it does not, M. de Lesseps 
must either offer heavy interest to preference shareholders— 
thus loading the undertaking from the outset—or must sell his 
concessions and his works to the American Government, which 
would be delighted to finish the Canal at any cost, and retain 
the control in its own hands. It is probable he will select the 
first alternative; but the sum to be raised is very large fora 
private speculation, and the hesitation of the Chamber daunts 
investors, who reflect also that “the great Frenchman ” cannot 
live for ever. M. de Lesseps is eighty-one years old. 

The Indian Government is setting itself seriously to work to 
suppress disorder in Mandelay. It is forwarding more Ghoorka 
and Bombay troops, has introduced a temporary Bill for the 
more rapid trial of prisoners, and has divided Upper Burmah 
into four great Commissionerships, each with its own organisa- 
tion. It has chosen an officer accustomed to Burmese work in 
Arracan as Commissioner of the capital, and he will at 
once commence the establishment of an effective system 
of criminal justice. All this is excellent; but there appears 
to be a necessity for some change in the military depart- 
ment. It cannot be necessary to split the regiments into 
minute fractions, or to allow small detachments to fight so 
many indecisive skirmishes. If soldiers are employed, they 
should win; and the Sepoys win so seldom, that the Burmese, 
never great believers in Indian prowess, have lost all awe of them. 
On June 27th, a party of Shans, armed only with hatchets, 
attacked a post ten miles north of Mandelay, wounded the officer 
in command, and were with difficulty driven out. That ought 
not to have happened with men armed with rifles, and shows a 
defect somewhere, either in the organisation of the defence or in 
the spirit of the troops employed. 

Lord Selborne made a speech on Wednesday to the Words- 
worth Society, whichis very refreshing reading after the political 
turmoil of the week. He described his conversion to Words- 
worth by the Bishop of St. Andrews, and his enthusiastic 
study of Wordsworth in the society of the late Frederick 
William Faber (afterwards the celebrated Oratorian), and 
declared that after the Bible, Wordsworth’s poetry had had 
a greater power in influencing his mind and character than 
any other book, What made Wordsworth so potent was that 
he taught us more about man and more about Nature, and 
more about the union of the two, thau any other poet. There 
was no poet who gave us a deeper insight into the homeliest 
human nature than Wordsworth. ‘That famous expression, 
which gave so much offence in 1866, as to the working men of 
England being “our own flesh and blood,” was one in perfect 
sympathy with Wordsworth’s teaching, though certainly Words- 
worth did not bid us to abandon our judgment in order to 
indulge our sympathy. As for Wordsworth’s Theism, Lord 
Selborne held that it was absolutely in harmony with Christian 
ideas; that neither are what are termed his Pantheistic tenden- 
cies, rightly so termed, nor is the teaching of the great “Ode on 
the Intimations of Immortality,” in any true sense an asser- 
tion of the pre-existence of man in any antenatal world. Lord 
Selborne placed Wordsworth, for himself, third among our poets, 
placing Shakespeare and Milton first and second. He sawa 
great artist in Wordsworth, though he did not thiuk that he 
liked him best when the art was most evident. Lord Selborne’s 
address was in the best sense pithy, simple, and earnest, and 
was quite worthy of the Society, which, with a stern Republican 
simplicity, having achieved as much of its ends as Professor 
Knight,—who was its heart and soul,—saw his way to accom- 
plish, dissolved itself on Wednesday last, without putting either 
The Borderers or The Brothers on the stage. 


Bank Rate, 24 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 101% to 1014. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ELECTIONS. 


J tyres are many satisfactory features about the Elections, 

besides the preponderance which they promise, and we 
may even say ensure, to the opponents of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Irish Bill. And the most important feature of all is this, that 
there has not been a vestige of anti-Irish feeling elicited in the 
contest. Of course, we do not mean that there has been no 
anti-Parnellite feeling. The result has, we think, been chiefly 
due to the conviction that Mr. Gladstone’s generous desire to 
satisfy Irish aspirations has outrun all the bounds of prudence, 
and has offered the party which had fairly earned British 
dislike and distrust, a complete control of the fate of Ireland. 
But, determined as the English people have shown them- 
selves not to trust Mr. Parnell with the fate of Ireland, we 
have watched, we are happy to say, in vain for a single echo 
of that unfortunate note struck by Lord Salisbury when 
he pointed out that no one ever proposed to entrust the 
Hottentots with representative institutions, as illustrating his 
objection to granting Home-rule to Ireland. Not only have 
the chief opponents of Mr. Gladstone’s measure taken up the 
most temperate attitude towards our fellow-citizens in Ireland, 
but they have freely and cordially expressed their wish to 
goas far as their duty to the United Kingdom and to the 
minority in Ireland will permit, in satisfying legitimate Irish 
aspirations. They have denounced the action of the National 
League, and of those who have defended the National 
League; but no anti-Irish cry has been raised or tolerated 
anywhere. Violence of language, so far as it has been heard 
at all, has all been on the other side. The Tories have, for 
the most part, talked like Conservative-Liberals, The leading 
Libera!s have been studiously temperate, not only towards Mr. 
Gladstone, but even towards the Parnellite Party, whom we 
have sometimes, indeed, thought that they spared too much. 
If there has been violence anywhere, it has been that of Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone and the ultra-Radicals. It was Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone who talked of knocking nails into Mr. Peter Rylands’s 
political coffin, for no better reason than because Mr, Rylands 
does not approve of the Home-rule Bill. But even this kind 
of violence has not been approved by the electorate. Mr. 
Rylands’s coffin is not made yet, and is not likely to be wanted. 
The Moderates were angered by the intemperateness of the 
attack upon him, and though he gained his election by a very 
narrow majority, he gained it in all probability partly because 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone was so violent against him, and not in 
spite of that violence. The only set-off to this very satisfactory 
feature in the Elections is Lord Randolph Churchill’s great 
success in South Paddington, which we confess that we heartily 
regret. After the simply indecent character of his election 
address, we should have liked to see a severe rebuke adminis- 
tered to him. But no such rebuke was administered. Perhaps 
the electors of South Paddington hold that his temperate and 
able administration of the India Office, which no one denies, 
ought to be weighed against his vulgar taste for vituperation. 
Perhaps they hold that the Ethiopian cannot be expected to 
change his skin for the purpose of a General Election, and 
that, as they had adopted Lord Randolph in spite of a multi- 
tude of speeches of which torrents of vituperation were the most 
remarkable elements, they ought not to abandon him for 
exhibiting himself in his worst manner once more. We regret, 
however, that they did not administer a severe rebuke to the 
one Tory who ostentatiously overleapt the bounds of political 
decency in his attack upon Mr. Gladstone. 

If we look at the distribution of the Ministerialist defeats, 
we shall have still more reason to say that it has not been anti- 
Irish feeling that has produced them, but simply the deep feeling 
of political prudence. In Liverpool and Manchester, where the 
Irish vote is powerful, and the anti-Irish feeling is stronger than 
anywhere else, the campaign has been most moderately con- 
ducted, and the Irish Party have gained ground, though they 
have gained a great deal less than they had hoped. The 
strongholds of the opponents of Mr. Gladstone’s policy have 
been the Metropolis and the Midland Counties, and no one can 
pretend that either in the Metropolis or in the Midland Counties 
there is any kind of either anti-Irish or anti-Papist fanaticism. 
The truth is, that the Metropolis and the Midland Counties 
may be fairly taken as representing above all things English 
prudence, English ballast, English equanimity. It has been 
felt throughout this rich and steady region that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s measure was a result of hasty and impassioned, 





though generous, sentiment, was unsafe, was ill-conside 


was, indeed, rash and headlong. This is, we have y 
kind of doubt, the true reason why such an outburst ? 
Conservative feeling has taken place. There was no Passion 
against Mr. Gladstone, but there was a deep sense that he 
wanted to hurry us into a very risky as well as a very up, 
dignified offer to an untrustworthy and unscrupulous part 
That was what made men who had never given a Conservative 
vote in their lives go to the polls to vote for the Conservatiyg 
candidate, when they could not find a Liberal candidate who 
resisted Mr. Gladstone’s policy. It is not pleasant, it i, 
decidedly humiliating, to vote for a candidate who has bee 
opposed to the measures you most approve, simply because he 
is also opposed to a measure which you think full of peril. Bat 
Englishmen by the hundred thousand have voted thus durj 
these elections. They have felt that the brake must be pu 
on, or the United Kingdom would soon be in the utraost con 
fusion. And that brake has been put on, not from even the 
smallest feeling of racial jealousy, but from sheer conviction 
that Mr. Gladstone was going too fast and too far, and going 
whither he himself hardly knew. 

We have said that the check given by the elections hag 
been distinctly a check of prudence, not a stroke of passion, 
But it has been, in the truest sense of the word, a popular 
check. Mr. Gladstone has appealed to the masses against the 
classes ; and it is the masses who have replied that in this 
case, at all events, they are not against the classes, but in their 
favour ; that they do not, as a nation, see either the justice or 
the prudence of capitulating to Mr. Parnell; that they prefer 
Mr. Gladstone’s old policy of rectifying Irish grievances at 
Westminster to his new policy of commissioning a party in 
whose magnanimity and equity no one, not even Mr. Gladstone 
himself, really believes, to rectify Irish grievances in Dublin, 
The question now is how this reply will be taken. We ar 
told by tae more vehement Radical papers that a policy 
of obstruction will perhaps be adopted, not only by the 
Parnellites, but by the Radical Party, in the mortification 
of their defeat. We do not for a moment believe it. Wear 
by no means sure that Mr. Parnell himself, when he finds that 
his antagonist is not the Tory Party in England, but the mass 
of the English people, will again revert to obstruction. It is 
one thing to challenge a Government, and quite another thing 
to challenge a nation, especially a nation that is at once ready 
and eager to admit you to all the privileges which it asks for 
itself. But whatever Mr. Parnell and his followers may do, we 
are quite sure that every sound Scotch and English Radical 
will recognise that the people have just as good a right to cry 
out “Stop!” as they have to cry out “Go on!” Nothing 
will be gained by browbeating a party that has England at its 
back. The more you browbeat it, the more dour it wil 
become. It is all very well to say that England has Scotland 
and Ireland and Wales against her. So be it. What 
ever Ireland may attempt, can Scotland and Wales stand 
without England? You might as well propose to the tire of 
the wheel to run without the wheel on which it is bound. The 
Radicals will never be so foolish as to ignore a popular decision 
which owes its force in great measure to Radical feeling. 
When London and Birmingham and much more than half the 
counties absolutely agree to say “* No!” it is childish to talkof 
the nation saying “Yes!” Depend upon it that the talk 
about obstruction is pure talk. The British Parliament is not 
fallen yet so low that it cannot accommodate itself to the 
positive will of the nation; and used as we are to the 
intemperateness of Irish Irreconcileables, we shall be much 
surprised if even the Irish Irreconcileables are not disposed 
to think that they had better take what they can get in 
a friendly spirit, than excite an unfriendly spirit by pressing 
a demand which the English people are determined to refuse. 
It is with no exultation that we see the greatest Liberal leader 
of modern times firmly refused permission to carry out 4 
policy which he at least thought both generous and wise. But 
as we believe that it was neither wise nor generous in fact, 
though it was no doubt in the highest degree generous in 
conception, we approve the emphatic decision which we have 
now the best reason to expect. And we would earnestly entrest 
those Radicals who have fought for Mr. Gladstone, and fought 
in vain, to accept frankly the decision of the nation, for if 
they do not, they may endanger something more precious than 
any particular cause, they may endanger popular institutions 
themselves. Had we been beaten, we should have submitted 
at once to the popular decision. Lord Hartington has pro 
claimed again and again, with the hearty approval of all his 
followers, that if the nation decided for Mr. Gladstone’s policy; 
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would offer no sort of obstruction to that decision. We now 
from the minority what, if we had been in the 
we were fully prepared to concede. 


he 
only ask 


minority, 





THE FIRST STEP. 


ORD SALISBURY will shortly have the opportunity of 
his life. It is evident, from the way the Elections are 
cing, that substantial power in the new Parliament must fall 
into his hands. The Unionist seceders have nut gained in 
numbers during the struggle, while the Conservatives have, 
mainly through determined Unionist support; and Sir M. 
Hicks-Beach will in August lead the largest, most united, and 
best disciplined party in the House of Commons. If Lord 
Salisbury, therefore, ruling the Lords already, chooses to claim 
wer for his own party alone, he must have it; and Lord 
Hartington and his followers must stand aside, benevolently 
supporting, and when necessary moderating, a strictly Conser- 
yative Cabinet. They will, we believe, have the power to do 
this, because, unless the counties become Conservative in an un- 
expectedly large proportion, the Unionists will hold the position 
formerly occupied by the Parnellites, and the transfer of their 
yotes, if their moderate counsels are set aside, would destroy 
the solidity of the majority, and consequently its efficacy for 
government. An Administration so tempered would no doubt, 
under existing circumstances, be an endurable, and might be 
a successful one; but it would be by no means the best 
Administration that could be formed, even if judged from the 
Conservative point of view. The object of that party, now 
that the error of the great Liberal leader has thrown power 
into their hands, should be to bring themselves into harmony 
with the day,—rot by preaching the dishonest nonsense 
sometimes called Tory democracy, but by displaying a 
readiness to unite with or follow men who, like the 
original Peelites, while essentially and genuinely Con- 
servative, are willing to carry out the wisely Liberal 
measures demanded by the needs of the time. It is only by 
a reconstruction of that kind that the Tories can accrete to 
themselves the support of all kinds of conservative opinion 
latent within the Kingdom, and make of themselves a party 
able to govern, as the Republicans have done in America, for 
twenty years, and even when beaten to moderate seriously the 
course of legislative progress. Lord Salisbury, therefore, shoul }, 
if he is wise, postpone his own admitted claims, and those of 
some immediate followers, and allow the group of Unionist 
officers, in spite of their comparatively insignificant following, 
to assist in forming a Government under Lord Hartington 
as Premier, reserving to himself only the Foreign Secretary- 
ship and the Leadership of the Lords. Such a Govern- 
ment would be exceedingly strong in ability, for with the 
exception of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Morley, scarcely a 
first-class commoner remained in the Home-rule ranks; it 
would be exceedingly strong in numbers, for it would con- 
trol a majority of at least seventy ; and it would be necessarily 
Conservative in the highest sense, for without Conservative 
consent Lord Hartington could do nothing. It would be, in fact, 
to employ our old political nomenclature, the disuse of which 
is greatly to be regretted, a Whig Government, such as the 
better Conservatives, including Lord Salisbury himself, have 
for years professed to desire. It would deal with the Irish 
Question without violence or oppression, as mainly a social 
and agrarian, rather than a political one, and with the en- 
franchisement of the soil and the remodelling of county govern- 
ment upon Lord Hartington’s well-known principles, which are 
accepted by all reasonable Liberals, and of which Conservatives 
are not afraid. There is not an honest Tory in the country 
who would say that he dreaded such a Government, or would 
deny that he saw in its formation a new hope for the cause 
of rational, moderate, and popular Conservatiem; while no 
Moderate Liberal would shiver. He has always the resource, if 
he is asked to yield too much, of remaking a majority. 

It is, we are perfectly sensible, a very great thirg we are 
asking of Lord Salisbury,—so great a thing, that our hope is 
by no means as strong as our conviction. The Premier in this 
country, though nominally only one of many, is really so com- 
pletely the head of the Government, that he gives his name to 
it, and occupies a special position upon the page of history. 

istorians scarcely care to remember the names even of power- 
ful members of the Cabinet, and in some instances—e.g., that 
of Lord Liverpool—attribute to an insignificant chief the 
Work of an entire Administration. To forego such a posi- 
tion even for a time would be an act of self-sacrifice on 


Lord Salisbury’s part, none the less painful because it would 





involve a certain pressure upon colleagues, particularly the 
present leader in the Commons, to all of whom Lord Salisbury 
is under great party obligations. The new Premier would lead 
for himself, and with his own followers behind him, would 
scarcely seek further help in the business of debate. It would 
be painful to Lord Salisbury to accede to such an arrange- 
ment; but the advantage to his cause would be immeasurable. 
It would gain a whole body of new officers at once. The long- 
sought Liberal-Conservative Party, which should represent all 
that is Liberal and yet moderate in the country, would be formed 
at last, and with its majority in Parliament, would draw to itself 
support from every section of the Kingdom, including, it may 
b2, Ireland, where there are thousands now counted among 
Parnellites who would hail the restoration of order if accom- 
panied by a settlement of the agrarian trouble. Whole bodies 
of men could and would follow Lord Hartington who would 
look with distrust upon a Government composed solely of old 
Conservatives, doubting if such a body could ever be sincerely 
Liberal. He would be held to represent Moderate Liberalism 
as well as the Union, and would, therefore, be accepted by 
men who have no intention of becoming Tories, but are 
pining for a strong Government which should be moderate, 
yet in no way disposed to a policy of mere resistance. 
They would feel that Lord Hartington was certain to liberalize 
his Cabinet, which, indeed, would not be a Tory one, and that 
the steady progress they desire might be slow, but would be 
permanently secured. The progress of events would speedily 
liberalise the new party still further, until it became a Con- 
stitutional one, resisting resolutely projects like Home-rule 
and Federalism, but granting quickly and thoroughly all 
reforms earnestly desired by any large section of the people. 
A Hartington Government could even initiate reforms as a 
Salisbury Government could not, venturing upon proposals 
which, if mere Tories made them, would immediately be 
the occasions of party suspicion and resistance. They could, 
for example, attempt reforms in Ireland which would be hope- 
less were not both parties convinced that moderate men of 
both opinicus believed them to be wise. 


We believe that such an arrangement, a Hartington Govern- 
ment with Tories entering freely into it as Liberal-Conserva- 
tives, would meet with little serious criticism, much less 
resistance, within the Conservative ranks. Deep down in the 
heart of that party is the sense that it needs remodelling, that 
it has somehow lost touch with the people, and that it needs 
with fresh blood a less purely negative programme. It was 
this feeling which produced the sort of toleration shown 
towards Tory Democracy, which, nevertheless, those who 
tolerated it felt to be no expression of the Conservative 
feeling which never entirely quits the body of the English 
people. It was this which produced the constant outery that 
the Whigs ought to come over and help them, always followed 
by the wail that somehow the Whigs could not be induced to 
do it. And it was this which induced decent men, usually 
utterly intolerant of treachery, to shut their eyes to the 
intrigue by which Sir Stafford Northcote was pitchforked into 
the Upper House. Those who raised the cry to the Whigs, 
which had its source in a very real desire, will welcome with 
delight a Hartington Administration, as calculated to realise 
all their dreams without incurring the odium which attaches 
to the word “coalition.” It will be union that has taken 
place, not coalition. Nobody abandons any principle, least of 
all the new head of her Majesty’s Government, who remains 
what he has always been,—a Whig with a disposition 
to large reform. All that is surrendered by Moderate 
Liberals is something in their pace, and that only while Ireland 
blocks the way ; while all that is given up by Conservatives 
is a resistance which they know to be ineffectual. They are 
heartily with Lord Hartington upon Ireland, while they have 
no real desire either to oppose Land Reform, or to contend with 
useless peevishness against elective county government. Those 
are the domestic subjects of the hour, and will amply supply 
work for a single Parliament, while as regards foreign affairs, 
there is absolutely no difference of opinion. It is not only 
that Lord Hartington agrees with Lord Salisbury’s foreign 
policy; Mr. Gladstone also agreed with it, and except as 
regards Egypt, it meets with no opposition outof doors. The 
scheme is, we are convinced, practicable, and would result in 
the formation of a new and effective Liberal-Conservative 
Party ; but we admit it demands from Lord Salisbury and his 
nearest colleagues a degree of self-abnegation such as poli- 
ticians are rarely prepared to show. Soldiers show it; but 
then, soldiers know they are dealing with human lives, 
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MR. GOSCHEN. 


M R. GOSCHEN’S great defeat in East Edinburgh is by 
J; far the worst disaster which has befallen the Unionist 
cause during a week of otherwise great and even success. In 
Edinburgh, Mr. Gladstone’s supreme influence has struck his 
most considerable antagonist to the ground, though any de- 
scription of the victory less apposite than that attributed to 
Mr. Gladstone,—namely, that “* the capital of dear old Scot- 
land had shaken off her chains,”’—we can hardly imagine. If 
they were chains at all, they were self-imposed chains, like the 
gold chains of office, and the last thing that East Edinburgh 
had any right to expect when that great constituency elected 
Mr. Goschen, was that he would vote for a statutory Legisla- 
ture in Dublin. However, we may fairly say of one-half of 
Edinburgh that its mind and imagination on political subjects 
is controlled by the mind and imagination of Mr. Glad- 
stone,—no ignoble prepossession, certainly, but still a pre- 
possession, since within eight months two Edinburgh con- 
stituencies have abjured their allegiance to men who have 
not changed their convictions by one hair’s-breadth, and who 
explained most carefully in November the very convictions to 
which they steadily adhered in the following July. But like 
the magnetised needle, these great constituencies in the North 
have followed the loadstone which Mr. Gladstone’s genius 
applied. ‘True and tender” to Mr. Gladstone is the North, 
whatever be the policy he announces, It counts, indeed, 
political consistency but dross as compared with political 
loyalty to the hero of its charmed imagination. 

Mr. Goschen has accepted his heavy defeat with the good- 
humour and equanimity which have always characterised his 
political bearing. But the Unionist Party cannot spare him, 
and we may confidently assert that if Lord Hartington is to 
be the leader, or even one of the leaders, in the next Govern- 
ment, a seat must be found for Mr. Goschen. If Lord Harting- 
ton has represented the will, Mr. Goschen may be described 
as the best representative of the intellect, of the Liberal 
Unionists throughout this great campaign, and not a mere 
intellect either, but a constant and resolute intellect, which 
has shrunk from no struggle, however arduous, in the cause 
of that Union which he does not believe to be a “ paper- 
Union ” at all, but rather an imperfect Union clearly sus- 
ceptible of a more and more perfect realisation. If we had to 
point to the speeches which have been at once most powerful 
in their reasoning, and least grappled with by opponents, 
throughout this great struggle. we should point to Mr. 
Goschen’s speeches. He has not convinced East Edinburgh, 
simply because, as it appears to us, East Edinburgh held by 
the Union only so long as it believed that Mr. Gladstone held 
by the Union, and declared that as it had misunderstood Mr. 
Gladstone in November, it must abandon Mr. Goschen in July. 
That is regarded by a contemporary as evidence that one of the 
most intelligent constituencies in Great Britain, when it had 
heard the whole case argued out between these great antagonists, 
was intellectually convinced by Mr. Gladstone. We should, 
perhaps, have agreed with the Daily News, if we had not read 
all the speeches on both sides, and were not perfectly convinced 
that Mr. Gladstone’s great orations neither met, nor indeed pro- 
fessed to meet, the force of Mr. Goschen’s arguments. They 
were magnificent appeals, no doubt, to the sentiment of the 
nation to conquer Ireland by yielding to her. But they never 
even dealt with the true difficulties of the situation,—with the 
argument that what Mr. Gladstone proposed to yield would 
not be half enough for the Nationalists, and would be a great 
deal too much for all who were not Nationalists; with the 
argument that you cannot safely deal with a nation broken up 
by old historical and religious feuds as you can with a homo- 
geneous people; with the argument that the powers reserved 
to the Imperial Parliament are, so far as they are of any value, 
powers which you bind yourself practically not to use; or with 
the argument that the real poverty of Ireland would render 
it absolutely essential for Irish patriots, if they accepted 
Mr. Gladstone’s offer, to insist, as Mr. Goschen put it, on 
‘* widening the breach,” instead of “ tightening the bonds.’’ Mr. 
Goschen’s series of admirably reasoned speeches have, in 
our belief, never been grappled with by Mr. Gladstone,—but 
have been blown aside with a magnificent sort of wrath, as if 
they did not deserve consideration. Mr. Gladstone was so eager 
to persuade Ireland that he wanted to govern her by love, that 
he would not even look at the many and fierce lions in his 
path. He would not see that the dangerous and unscrupulous 
party which now controls Ireland has given hostages to fortune 
which it must redeem ; that unless it fulfils its promises to the 





tenant-farmers it will be thrown aside by the people, and hustleq 
out of existence by the American Fenians who have provided the 
means for this agitation ; that the ery for a liberal expenditure 
in Ireland is part and parcel of the cry for the independence 
of Ireland, and that on the terms proposed by Mr. Gladstone 
it cannot possibly be gratified; that as for the supremacy of 
the British Parliament in Ireland, the very reasons which 
induce Mr. Gladstone to grant a statutory Legislature, will 


have precisely as much validity against any attempt to enforce - 


that supremacy, as they have now against a complete Legis. 
lative Union. Mr. Goschen has argued the whole question out 
from every point of view with a thoroughness that scems to 
us as complete as it was calm. Mr. Gladstone has substituted 
a generous enthusiasm for argument, and a generous enthusiasm, 
moreover, which took no account whatever of the sad experi- 
ence which he himself had acquired for this country of the effect 
of even seeming to yield to Irish agitation what he was really 
yielding to his own sense of justice. The Irish people should 
have full justice, says Mr. Goschen, in effect; but they are a 
bad people to run away from. If you yield in the mere hope 
of winning their love by yielding, you will very likely find that 
you have only won their contempt. That is the sad lesson 
which Mr, Gladstone’s own Irish policy has enforced. But Mr, 
Gladstone will not learn it; on the contrary, he keeps telling 
us that if we will only run away from the Irish once more, we 
shall win their confidence and gratitude for ever. We do not 
believe it in the least. Justice such as he himself formerly 
proposed, calmly, steadily, dourly enforced, justice without 
wavering and without partiality, is, we are convinced, as Mr, 
Goschen has urged, the true policy for Ireland. 

If the Unionists are going to win, as we earnestly hope, 
they cannot spare the man who, with the exception of Lord 
Hartington, has done more to educate the country in this 
matter than all the rest of our Parliamentary orators together. 
We want a hard thinker, we want a great financier in the 
Unionist Party, and Mr. Goschen is both. It will be said, 
as Mr. Gladstone has said, ‘Yes; but he is at heart Con- 
servative. Well, there is a sense in which that is true, as 
there is a sense in which it is true, as Mr. Bright has just 
frankly acknowledged, that Mr. Bright is conservative. Mr, 
Goschen, indeed, was far more conservative than Mr. Bright 
on the subject of the franchise. He did, no doubt, distrust 
the Socialist tendencies of the agricultural labourers, and 
would have withheld the franchise from them longer than was 
just or desirable. But that question is now settled, and 
we must honestly say that on all questions on which the 
country is likely to be divided in future, we believe that Mr. 
Goschen’s policy would be the great security against re- 
action. No doubt he distrusts anything like Socialism; 
but a healthy distrust of anything like Socialism is, we are 
confident, the most important of all the securities for true 
progress. The tyrannies of the future will run into Socialist 
channels, and will overbear individual liberty, if it is to be 
overborne at all, in the interests of the thriftless and the idle. 
On all questions of conscience and religion, Mr. Goschen has 
always been foremost in the Liberal ranks. As he reminded 
the people of Edinburgh, he supported the repeal of University 
tests at a time when he was opposed by Mr. Gladstone. One 
of his strongest arguments against Home-rule has been its 
tendency to give guarantees to local bigotry against the inter- 
ference of the community at large. We will not go so far as 
to say that Mr. Goschen’s conservatism is never timid. We 
have thought it timid within the last two years. But we 
will go so far as to say that his conservatism is deepest and 
most impressive where he is defending Constitutional liberties 
and resisting tendencies much more likely to issue in intimi- 
dation and persecution than in any extension of true freedom. 





THE CONSERVATISM OF LONDON. 


ONDONERS are all so accustomed to the Conservative 
tendency of the vast population within and around 

their city, that they are apt to forget how remarkable a pheno- 
menon that Conservative temper is. Throughout the remainder 
of Europe, the great cities, and especially the capitals, are 
usually the centres of extreme Liberalism, of political dis- 
content, and of potential disorder. Paris has always been 
Red as compared with France, and since 1832 has been almost 
unswervingly devoted to leaders who have deserved at some 
time or other in their lives to be classed as Irreconcileables. 
She may stir at any moment, and when she stirs it is revolu- 
tion which her rulers have to prevent. The majority of 
Berliners are Radicals, the Socialist vote is singularly heavy; 
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and even the more moderate Liberalism is of a critical 
qnd acrid type. _Vienna, though loyal to the dynasty, is 
strongly Liberal in its politics ; while such disaffection as 
exists in Russia finds its head-quarters in St. Petersburg. The 
yast population of London, on the other hand, which—if we 
take in all the suburbs really dependent on the capital— 
exceeds that of Paris, Berlin, Vienna, St. Petersburg, and 
Rome all put together, though often willing to support a 
Liberal plan or to return Liberal Members, have displayed 
since 1867 a strongly Conservative bias, culminating in 
this Election in a vote of five to one against the Liberal 
Government. Though not exactly reactionary, or even 
Conservative in the party sense, Londoners are singularly 
indisposed to violence, regard riot with horror, slightly 
despise agitators, and are less moved by extreme opinions 
than the people of much smaller cities, or even of many 
counties. Though the greatest of manufacturing cities, 
strikes are less frequent and less violent in London than 
elsewhere; while all the enemies of society confess that 
London, when they thoroughly know it, inspires them with a 
feeling of despair. The revolutionary passion, as Karl Marx 
once admitted, is not here; and a Londoner no more thinks of 
a descent into the streets than he does of striking against rent. 
Much of this tone is, of course, due to the enormous numbers 
of the well-to-do, whose houses cover districts as large as 
ordinary cities, who employ masses of unusually well-paid 
labour, and who pay an extraordinary proportion of the 
Income-tax of the United Kingdom. No figures on the 
subject can be wholly trusted, because London, as the 
centre of commercial affairs, pays Income-tax for men 
residing elsewhere ; but it is believed that, after all 
the necessary deductions, Londoners contribute one-sixth 
of the entire sum paid into the Treasury. The charities of 
London tell the same tale,as does also its disproportionate con- 
tribution to the House-tax. Such a mass of wealth as is con- 
centrated in London is sure to be conservative, as is also the 
Imperial feeling which for centuries has distinctively marked 
the capital. There is no reason in the world why a Liberal 
should not be an Imperialist, and some of the keenest Liberals 
in the country are so; but as a matter of history, the 
Imperialists tend, whenever political feeling rises high, to 
be Conservative, a peculiarity, of course, strengthened when 
the Liberal leader is, or appears to be, too careless of 
the greatness as distinguished from the prosperity of the 
country. London in 1878 was the head-quarters of Jingoism. 
After giving full weight to these impulses, however, there 
remains much to be accounted for, and we believe the ex- 
ceptional attitude of London is best explained by the fact that 
it represents in the fullest degree the peculiarities of the 
national character. The ambitions of all England flock to 
London. Londen contains millions who wish to “ get on,” who 
are seeking success first of all, who do not envy the wealth around 
so much as they desire to share it. They are so free from the bitter 
envy which poisons Parisians, that it is said,on good authority, 
that two-thirds of all upper servants with votes, coachmen 
especially, record their votes for Tories. The common Lon- 
doners do not want to “ kill the bourgeoisie,” or to plunder them, 
or to insult them, but to become themselves bourgeois, to be easy, 
comfortable citizens, well fed, well clothed, with seats in 
church or chapel, and with money for occasional need. 
They are all, as their critics say, “ Philistines of Islington,” 
that is, men imbued with the citizen ideal, wishing for com- 
fort, eager for profitable work, anxious before all things to rise 
somewhat in the social scale. They are not materialists in 
the Continental sense, and most of them, even when indifferent 
to religion, are believers; but they seek material things, and 
are slow to accept new ideas, whether good or bad. They 
doubt whether any good will come to them except from work, 
distrust enthusiasms, and have a horror of disorder so deep, 
that we believe the riots of last winter distinctly affected 
the elections. Londoners, when counted by the million, 
are, in fact, typical Englishmen, and whether contented or dis- 
contented, want the social system to be maintained very much 
as it always has been. They do not see why a change so vast 
as is included in Home-rule should be granted; they do not 
hate the Irish, who are singularly few—there ought to be 
700,000 Irish in London, and there are not 100,000—and who 
are lost, like all other elements, in the vast mass ; and they are 
comparatively little inclined to devote themselves to any leader 
whatever. Whether the Premier be Beaconsfield, or Glad- 
stone, or Salisbury, they consider his proposals, and take very 
little of their guidance from authority. Often they will not 
listen to their newspapers, but go on buying and neglecting 








them with the calmest sang-/roid, while they constantly break 
loose from statesmen whom they have helped to raise to power. 
They are, in fact, typical Englishmen. 

Is this Conservative temper of London, which we think 
grows decidedly stronger, and which has increased rather than 
diminished with the reductions of the suffrage, bad or good 
for the community? It is certainly not altogether good, for 
as London gradually acquires the weight in the State which 
under any democratic system it must possess, and of which we 
have not yet seen the limit, its peculiar disposition may prove 
a serious obstacle in the way of wise advance. Its vote, if we 
count the dependent districts of the Home Counties, is already 
the heaviest in the Kingdom, though the politicians seem blind 
to the fact, and neglect to cultivate London audiences, and its 
influence is greater even than its vote. The proportion of 
candidates whom it rays out all over the Kingdom is singularly 
large, while, of course, all Members become by degrees, and 
often unconsciously, Londoners in feeling. The permanent 
Conservatism of so powerful a bedy is not good, and 
has once or twice betrayed politicians—as, for example, it 
betrayed Lord Beaconsfield—into serious error; while it in- 
creases the chance, always too great, that an old, and there- 
fore experienced Parliament, may lose touch of the community. 
The London Press is, and must be, a product of London 
feeling, and the London Press often shows itself out of sym- 
pathy with England. On the other hand, as Conservative 
feeling must exist somewhere, the advantage of its existing 
specially in London is almost too obvious for discussion. The 
security of London makes the national institutions secure. 
London is the largest city in the world, the richest, the least 
guarded—though the guardianship is not so imperfect as 
is sometimes asserted—and bunt for the disposition of its 
people, it would be the most dangerous. If Londoners 
displayed the temper of Parisians, or even of Berliners, the 
Government could hardly be seated in London, or, at all 
events, it would be necessary to adopt measures of restriction 
and precaution such as are now unthought of. It is every- 
thing to the easy working of our institutions that in London 
the soldiery have never to fire, that the Legislature is never 
threatened by mobs, that agitators lose their momentum as 
they rush through that dense and unyielding medium. Among 
those endless masses, but for their solid temper, even elections. 
might be dangerous excitements, and a great struggle like the 
present might assume the character of civil war. Whatever 
occurs in the House of Commons, London is tranquil, waits 
quietly for its morning papers, instead of seething and 
storming round the Westminster Palace, and even when 
excited is superficially calm. Its solidity becomes sometimes 
stolidity ; but that heavy dead-weight at the centre constantly 
acts like the ballast in a ship, steadying the movement, 
which, nevertheless, it does not deprive of speed. An 
excitable, restless, ¢meuwte-making London would soon change 
the whole character of our Constitutional methods, inspiring a 
latent terror which would end either, as in Berlin, in a strong 
military system, or, as in Paris, in a Government constantly 
tempted to conciliate a mob either by concessions, or by the 
concealment of unpalatable truths. As it is, the last thing a 
British Government dreads is dictation by the capital, and 
Liberal statesmen actually complain of the immobility of 
masses who, if they often moved, would set the whole State 
rocking. We wish the majority to be Liberal—when Liberals 
are not intent on Home-rule—but as the minority must be 
Conservative to allow representative government full play, we 
confess we do not regard the partial concentration of that 
minority in London as an altogether displeasing fact. As in 
the human body so in the body politic, a heart not given to 
palpitations is one condition of strength. 


BATOUM. 


S$ not this fuss about Batoum a little foolish? The Russian 
Government, in announcing that the place must cease to 

be a free port, has possibly shown a bad spirit, and has cer- 
tainly displayed its usual self-will; but it has not been guilty, 
as is asserted, of a direct breach of Treaty. The true history 
of the clause in the Treaty of Berlin referring to the place is, 
we believe, that Lord Beaconsfield, after the revelation of the 
Secret Agreement, wished to win as many apparent advantages 
from Russia as he could, and in particular desired to rescue 
Batoum from annexation. He failed, partly because Prince 
Bismarck, as M. de Blowitz told us on Friday, declined to sup- 
port him, partly because the Emperor of Russia had publicly 
expressed his determination to keep Batoum, but principally 
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because he was not heartily in earnest. He knew well enough 
that Batoum was a detail. Failing in his main contention, he 
still wished not to appear to fail, and succeeded in inducing the 
Russian representative to insert a clause in which the Emperor 
expresses his “ intention ” to make of Batoum a free port. No 
pledge is given, and the words were obviously chosen in order to 
recognise both Russian sovereignty in Batoum, and the Czar’s 
freedom to act hereafter as he might deem expedient. The port 
has accordingly been left free for some years; but its trade has 
increased so greatly, that its immunity from duties has begun 
to annoy the Russian Treasury, as well as, according to Russians, 
to cause some positive embarrassment. The Emperor has there- 
fore resolved to subject the trade of Batoum to the duties current 
in the rest of Russia, and has signified that decision to the 
Powers which assisted in framing the Treaty of Berlin. The 
method of conveying his intention is not, perhaps, the most 
courteous; but then, the Czar is not courteous, and, moreover, 
could not have asked permission to put on the duties without 
implicitly waiving that perfect sovereignty which he claims in 
Batoum, and which is allowed him by the Treaty. Beyond 
the discourtesy, however, we do not see that there is any 
grievance. Batoum will not be the richer for paying import 
duties, or the more important should it be gradually fortified. 
Earthworks do not take long to construct, and in the event of 
war, Batoum would have been protected by earthworks rapidly 
thrown up, just as it will now be protected by works of 
masonry, constructed at leisure, and with cost. 

It is necessary to keep a watch on Russia, and it may one 
day be necessary to fizht her—though that duty falls rather 
to the Empire of Austria—but this eternal jealousy about 
trifles is unworthy of a Power like England, with a steady 
policy in the East. It is always useless to be querulous with 
Russia, and just now there is no fresh reason for querulous- 
ness. Russia has gained nothing of late that England should 
be so readily alarmed. She was defeated in Afghanistan, 
where her intrigues only induced the British to fortify the 
North-West frontier of India more scientifically, and to complete 
a railway system which now places London in direct communi- 
cation by steam with the Bolan and the Khyber. She hassuffered 
a most serious reverse in the rise of Prince Alexander, who 
already bars the land road to Constantinople, and may within 
ten years be the head of a military federation of the Balkan 
States, and of an army which it will take a long campaign to 
evercome. She has lost much of her influence in Constanti- 
nople, which was formerly so absolute, and she has relaxed the 
alliance of the * Imperial Powers,” as Lord Beaconsfield called 
them, which alone enabled Alexander II. to advance his armies 
within sixty miles of Constantinople. M.de Giers may be as great 
a diplomatist as Nesselrode, but he is certainly not a success- 
fulone. He has not conciliated either Roumania, or Bulgaria, 
or Turkey; he has not soothed away the jealousy with which 
Germans and Englishmen alike watch Russia; and he has not 
negotiated a single useful or working alliance. He has treated 
the French Republic as if a Republic were only a makeshift form 
of government, and has consequently not benefited in any way 
by the desire of French Republicans for Russian aid, even 
allowing his master to raise questions about the personality of 
the French Ambassador. And finally, he has distinctly 
weakened the confidence of South Slavs in Russia as their 
natural protector so much that the Russian party in Bulgaria 
is temporarily dead. He has, in fact, gained nothing ; and if 
the announcement about Batoum has any political meaning 
at all, instead of a purely financial one, it is intended 
to cover by a seeming act of audacity a long series of 
grave failures. Those failures, it is true, may goad 
the Court of St. Petersburg into action of serious im- 
portance, action directed against the freedom of Bulgaria ; but 
at present they have only excited it to exhibitions of temper 
which warn the world without creating either deference or 
alarm. The Russian Court just now, in fact, is not strong. 
The Emperor Nicholas, who, with all his faults, understood 
the proportions of things, would not have struck Prince 
Alexander off the Russian Army List, or have threatened 
Bulgaria with a descent, or have worded the announce- 
ment about Batoum so as to create a hubbub. He would 
have been perfectly tranquil until his armies moved, and 
would have promoted Prince Alexander ten days before 
he declared war upon Bulgaria, just to show that he 
was acting from policy, and not from individual pique. His 
successor adopts a different policy; but it is not one which 
suggests the immutable resolve that, far more than its 
success, used to make Russian diplomacy so formidable.. We 
certainly shall not fight to prevent the Czar from taxing 
imports into Batoum ; and as we shall not, we do not see why 


Lord Rosebery should not receive the announcement of hig 
gracious intention to do so with a chilly remark that Long 
Beaconsfield fancied he had received a promise, but had 
evidently been deceived. 





ENGLISH OOMMERCE AND ENGLISH EDUCATION, 


A FORTNIGHT ago we put before our readers the results 
of the “ Blue-book’’ on the depression of trade abroad, 
especially in the countries with which we have most productive 
competition, and showed that, as the depression existed ag 
much, if not more, in protected countries than in unprotected, 
the Free-trade of England was not the cause of depression here, 
nor were the Protective tariffs of other countries the cause of 
the lessening of our trade abroad. Seeing, too, that the country 
to which we send least of our manufactured products, and with 
which we can least compete in such production, is America, in 
which the wages are infinitely higher than here and strikes 
as frequent, it is also quite clear that neither strikes nor higher 
wages, as is alleged by some of our Tory manufacturers, are the 
chief or only causes of depression. But these, though most 
important, are only negative, and not positive results. When 
we turn from the manufacturing countries themselves, with 
which, as they progress in civilisation, and population, and the 
organisation of industry, we cannot hope permanently to 
compete in their home markets, to those countries which, 
possessing little or no manufacturing industry themselves, con- 
stitute what may be called the neutral markets, it is then that 
we really see cause to dread lest we are actually standing still, 
or even falling behind in the race. And it is a significant 
fact that the manufacturing and commercial Power which is 
beating us in the neutral market is not so much America, 
but the new Power of Germany, where Protection exists indeed, 
but only in a modified form, and rather for revenue than for 
Protective purposes. Ii is singular that Austria is the one 
country in which it is stated that absolutely Protective tariffs 
have driven, as they were intended to drive, English competi- 
tion in the cheaper articles from the field. As, however, the 
report in this case is very incomplete, and no statistics are 
given, it is impossible to know whether British imports into 
Austria have absolutely as well as relatively decreased. How- 
ever that may be, and in spite of the Protective tariff, which 
applies equally to Germany and England, even in Austria and 
Hungary we are confronted with statements such as these :— 
“Velvets used to be extensively imported, but have greatly 
decreased on account of their manufacture here, and owing to 
Germany’s successful competition with England.” ‘ Germany 
and Switzerland have taken over a considerable portion of our 
imports, also Belgium.” At Trieste, though sea carriage is far 
cheaper than land carriage, “ English rails have long been 
beaten out of the market by Belgian firms.’”’ In Hungary, 
“ articles formerly imported from England are made in Austria, 
and, in a lesser degree, imported from Germany.” _In textiles 
and in iron and steel goods and machinery, the importation of 
English goods has decreased, “‘ owing to the development of 
industry in Germany able to compete in point of quality with 
that of England.” The reason assigned is partly that 
“English manufacturers are not, like Austrian and German, 
in direct communication with the wholesale dealers here. 
Most of the English dry goods sold in Hungary are ob- 
tained through an Austrian intermediary. A much 
larger trade in Manchester goods and other British articles 
might be developed if English manufacturers would enter 
into more direct connection with merchants, and send their 
goods straight to Hungary.” Turn to Italy. Here England 
still ranks first; and, notwithstanding decrease in prices, 
English imports to Italy show an enormous increase, both in 
volume and in value. Yet even here, while the imports of 
England—starting, of course, from a much larger aggregate— 
have increased 16 per cent., those from Germany have increased 
by 102 per cent., and from Belgium 150 per cent. There has, 
too, been a considerable decrease in some English goods, due 
to “foreign competition, especially of Germany,” coupled with 
“want of activity and of trade facilities” on the part of 
British firms. German competition is most serious ‘in the 
less bulky articles, such as crockery, glass, cutlery, hardware, 
chemicals, surgical instruments, earthenware, and fancy goods 
generally.” ‘The reason would seem to be a higher 
standard of technical education, greater activity in the 
employment of commercial travellers speaking Italian, greater 
attention paid to the wants of the Italian market, greater 
facilities for delivery and for paymert.” Another reason 
given is, “above all, the advantages of shorter distance 








afforded by the St. Gothard Railway;”’ but as “faulty 
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transport communications between Italy and England” are 
alleged as another cause, this reason really resolves itself into 
the same “ want of activity.” “German and French manu- 
facturers are more in connection with importers than are 
British manufacturers. They send round numbers of com- 
mercial travellers who consult their wishes, and communicate 
with them in Italian or French. German houses even corre- 
spond in Italian.” All the Consuls agree that the use of the 
Italian language by Germans and the ignorance of it by 
Englishmen is the chief reason for the successful competition 
of Germany. 

Similar reasons are given everywhere. In Bulgaria, Austria 
gets the trade that exists, because of the greater facilities and the 
activity of ‘some Jew from Vienna,” who “comes every week 
offering something wanted ;” while an English order has to be 
given months beforehand ani in large quantities. In Egypt, 
British import trade has fallen off, in spite of our political 
possession of the country, “ woollen articles and hardware by 
transfer to Germany.” ‘It is probable that much might be 
done to develop the demand for British goods if the British 
manufacturer were induced to study much more closely than 
he has hitherto done the tastes of the local consumer, as is done 
by German houses, who are in the habit of constantly sending 
travellers here to push the sale of their goods.” Even in 
Greece, though there has in the last twenty years been an 
enormous increase of British trade, especially in the carrying 
trade, amounting in imports to 400 per cent, and in exports to 
200 per cent., ‘ there is no doubt that a transfer of trade has 
been gradually taking place in Greece during the last few years 
from Great Britain to other countries. Woollen cloths, soft 
goods, iron, hardware, machinery, glassware, and pottery, 
formerly chiefly imported from the United Kingdom, come 
now almost exclusively from Germany, Belgium, and France,” 
and chiefly from Germany. One reason assigned, surely 
discreditable to us, is inferior packing, “ breakage [in 
glass} on French goods rarely surpassing 1 per cent, 
whereas on English goods it averages 10 per cent., and 
occasionally reaches 20 per cent.” Still more discreditable, 
considering the way shipowners complain of low freights, is the 
transfer to Germany, owing to greater cheapness of transport 
to Trieste, and thence to Greece. But chiefly the reasons are 
“the conservatism of the British manufacturer, who does not 
move with the times or consult the taste and wishes of the 
foreign customer.” “ Ask an English manufacturer to alter the 
shape of an article to suit the requirements of foreign markets 
io . he generally refuses. The German manufacturer, 
on the other hand, has no prejudices, if he finds that an article 
of acertain shape commands a ready sale in any particular 
country, he makes it, however foreign it may be to his own 
tastes and wants.” In Holland, a Free-trade country, with 
which our trade has increased 80 per cent. in the last fifteen 
years, German trade, in spite of Protection in Germany, has in- 
creased even more, and “the trade in machinery” (amongst 
other things) “has been largely transferred to Germany. The 
German manufacturers are indefatigable in their efforts 
to meet consumers’ ideas, and to produce a cheap article.” 
With Portugal our trade has practically stood still for the last 
fifteen years, at least in value, at a figure of two and a half 
millions. In the same time, that of Germany has increased 
from £100,000 to £400,000 a year. No attempt is made to 
explain the reason, except that Germany is underselling us in 
woollens and hardware, though it is stated that if we had not 
Free-trade at home, we should be more hopelessly beaten and 
driven out of the field. In Roumania, Germany and Austria 
are competing more and more effectively with us, and again 
the reason assigned is that British manufacturers do not take 
the trouble to study foreign markets, and do not know the 
Tequirements of the Roumanians. In Servia, in Spain, in 
Switzerland, in Turkey, we have the same tale of growing 
German imports, while those of England stand still or de- 
cline. Even when we cross the Atlantic to Uruguay and 
Venezuela, in spite of the superior advantages of British 
shipping. the same tale is told. Belgian and German com- 
Petition is driving out English trade. “Foreign traders here, 

a8 In every portion of Central or South America of which 
have experience, have, by superior intelligence and 
business capacity, supplanted the British merchant.” It 
1s true that here, as in several other cases, the British 
article is said to be “ superior.” But superiority in production, 
48 in political government, is a matter of taste, to be deter- 
mined not by the producer, but by the consumer. It is no use 
offering a * superior” article to people who find an “ inferior ” 
one superior for their purposes. 
The English manufacturer must, in fact, display more intel- 





ligence, more adaptiveness, more energy, more sympathy, if he 
is to hold his own against the increasing rivalry of the highly 
educated, active, and expanding German. The first thing to 
do is to improve our commercial education. We must teach 
our boys the modern languages. Instead of giving them 
Shakespeare’s learning of little Latin and less Greek, we must 
give them, as they do in Germany, a speaking as well as a 
grammatical acquaintance with the tongues of the peoples with 
whom they are to stand in commercial relations. In Germany, 
every boy intended for commerce learns English. In England, 
we should make every boy learn French and German. In 
Germany, every boy learns drawing; thanks to Mr. Mundella, 
our boys in elementary schools are now to do the same. But 
drawing and science and modern languages still hold only a 
secondary place in our secondary schools, where our men of 
commerce and manufacture are still trained almost entirely in 
subjects suitable enough for the professions, but of little value 
in themselves for manufacturers and traders. 


THE INDO-COLONIAL EXHIBITION. 


HE Colonial visitors to the Exhibition have been received 
at Windsor, have been entertained at the Guildhall, and 
at half-a-dozen great country-houses, have had a review at 
Aldershot specially arranged for their benefit,—in fact, have 
been having a good time. The Colonies themselves, moreover, 
have had a large share in the thoughts, if not of Englishmen, 
at all events of Londoners, The Exhibitions at South Ken- 
sington have given London a new place to dine at, and in- 
vested the dinners with some new features. For the first 
time, people can dine and spend the evening in the same 
public place. In other countries it has always been possible 
to sit out of doors in summer after dark, listening to 
gool music; but in London the thing was a novelty, 
and a novelty which met a real want. At each Ex- 
hibition, those who have been interested in anything beyond 
the restaurants and the illuminations have been in a minority ; 
but even this minority has owed its existence to the prominence 
given to the Exhibition by this lighter element. In the pre- 
sent case, however, this minority is larger than in any former 
year. The Colonies have of late been more interesting to 
Englishmen than ever before. They have become the objects 
of vague political speculation, and of precise and interested 
observation. Englishmen dream of Federation, hope for new 
markets, and wish that they knew something more of the 
countries to which their sons are going every day, and are likely 
to go in still larger numbers. All these ideas are stimulated 
by what they can this year see at South Kensington. It is 
only natural, under these circumstances, that a wish should 
have grown up to make this stimulus a permanent factor in 
London life. It seems a pity that all this interest in the 
Colonies should have been created merely to die away. The 
links that unite England to her far-off children are permanent. 
They existed befcre the Exhibition was determined on, and 
will exist if its doors should be closed next October. But if 
these links are to have any practical operation, they must be 
kept fresh in the minds of those with whom it rests to make 
them effective. The present Exhibition has done this, but it 
can only do so so long as it remains open. After that, the 
Colonies will once more be out of sight, and, as usual, out of 
mind also. 

There is a natural unwillingness to sit down quietly in view 
of this prospect. A vast collection of products of Colonial 
industry and of representations of Colonial life has been 
brought together, with great labour and at great cost. Its 
accumulation has thoroughly answered the end for which it 
was undertaken. It has gratified a curiosity which, in the 
fullest and strictest sense of the word, is an intelligent curiosity. 
If these objects are dispersed in the autumn, it will soon seem 
as though they had never been collected. They will be 
forgotten not only by the crowd of sightseers, but by 
the class—in itself a numerous and constantly recruited 
class—to which they directly appeal. It is this feel- 
ing that has given rise to the attempt now being made 
to give the Colonial Exhibition some lasting shape. If 
its utility will not end with October, why should its exist- 
ence end then? If there is work for it to do, why should 
that work go unperformed, except during this single summer ? 
These statements are only hypothetical in form. In fact they 
are as categorical as any that can well be made. The utility 
of the Exhibition will not end with October. There is abun- 


dant work for it to do, not this year merely, but in all future 
years. This work ranges itself naturally under three heads, 
—trade, emigration, sentiment. 


The first thought that strikes 
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the observant visitor is probably the immense scope and variety 
of Colonial industry, the number of things that Englishmen 
would buy if they were always exhited for sale. An Exhibition 
is not a bazaar ; consequently this thought may not be imme- 
diately fruitful. But among these visitors will be men whose busi- 
ness it is to be always anticipating and guiding the taste of 
their customers ; and when they see these things, they realise 
that it will be to their interest, as much as to that of the 
Colonial producer, to introduce them into the English market. 
There is a direct and mutual benefit here, and one that leads 
by the most natural of processes to another benefit, of which, 
though it is also mutual, the larger share will be English. 
It is impossible to study how the Colonial producer 
can be made to minister to English wants without discovering 
new wants on his part to which the English producer 
can minister in his turn. Hitherto the trade of Eng- 
land with her Colonies has been in a great measure 
confined to the supply of Colonial demands, But there is 
such a thing as creating demands, and one great advantage 
which we may look for from the Colonial Exhibition is that 
English manufacturers and English traders will form to them- 
selves a more vivid picture of what life in the various Colonies 
is like, and in what ways they themselves may be able to pro- 
vide those who lead it with new means of leading it usefully 
or pleasantly. But all this, though it will be started by the 
present Exhibition, cannot be trusted to last if in four months’ 
time it is left altogether to itself. It needs to be kept going 
by a permanent Exhibition of the same kind. 

Much the same thing may be said about emigration. What 
is it that keeps the right sort of people from going to seek 
their fortunes in the Colonies? More than anything else the 
strangeness of the world in which they will have to live. Books 
have till now been the only means open to Englishmen of 
framing clear ideas about Australia or Canada, and books are 
scarcely accessible to the class of people who are most drawn 
towards emigration, and are but feeble helps to the imagina- 
tion even when they can be had. The eye needs to be appealed 
to, and in the Colonial Exhibition it is appealed to to very good 
purpose. To see the multitude of objects that grow or are 
made in the Colonies is in itself an education, and when to this 
are added the pictures that represent Colonial scenery and 
Colonial life, past and present, he must be a dull visitor who 
does not come away with the feeling that the Colonies are very 
much less of a mere name to him than they ever were before. 
Only asmall proportion even of London workmen will see all this 
in the present Exhibition, while as regards the rest of England, 
it will be seen by but a fraction. Moreover, to be of much 
use it needs to be seen again and again; and without a 
permanent Colonial Exhibition, it cannot be seen again and 
again. Such an Exhibition would take its place among the 
recognised sights of London, and would probably end by 
becoming the most popular among them. Nor is it only 
intending emigrants who would gain by such an Exhibition. 
It would be a very real pleasure to those whose children had 
gone to the Colonies, and to whom a permanent Colonial 
Exhibition would give the means of following and understand- 
ing the contents of the letters sent home. The strangencss of 
life in the Colonies would then be lessened, as well for those 
who stay behind as for those who go. 

A third gain from a permanent Colonial Exhibition would be 
the familiarising Englishmen generally with their great Empire 
beyond the sea. We talk of the indifference often shown by 
Colonial Ministers ; but behind official indifference stands 
popular indifference. The Minister does not trouble himself 
about Colonial complaints, because he feels instinctively that 
attention to them will not tend to make him popular. English- 
men generally do not trouble themselves about them, because 
the people who make these complaints are not real to them, 
They can hardly plead this after a few visits to the Colonies ; 
and the foundation of a permanent Colonial Exhibition would 
make these visits more frequent, and consequently more profit- 
able. When we hear of Victoria or New South Wales urging 
this or that demand upon the Home Government, it makes 
little impression on us, because we do not take in what 
Victoria or New South Wales are like; and even if we take 
the trouble to fancy what they are like, we very probably go 
quite wide of the mark. When we have looked a few times 
at the pictures which show what Melbourne or Sydney were a 
generation ago, and what they are to-day, there will be much 
less danger of our failing to recognise the energy and the 
ingenuity which have been at work. We shall be proud that 
the communities which have displayed these virtues are our 
own collateral relations or our own direct descendants. It is 
much that these feelings should come at our call in 1886; 





but it will be infinitely more if they can be brought within 
our reach not in 1886 only, but always. 





THE CONTRAST BETWEEN BUDDHIST AND 
CHRISTIAN TEACHING. 

, OTHING is more striking than the tendency of the 

Eastern wisdom to parados, unless it be the tendency of 
the Western wisdom to the removal of paradox. Christianity, 
coming as it does from the East, shows the disposition to 
paradox in its noblest and purest form, while it does not despise 
that studious temperance, that reconciling genius, which 
constitutes the charm of such books as “The Thoughts” of 
Marcus Aurelius. But if we want to get religious paradox in 
its most unadulterated form, we must go not to Christianity, 
which covers the whole nature, and never makes a paradoxical 
assertion without offering us the key to its meaning, but to the 
wisdom of the theosophists, which is now again getting a 
certain vogue in England. For instance, here is a little book, 
“ written down by a Fellow of the Theosophical Society,” called 
“ Light on the Path,’* which in its very first sentences dashes 
into paradox :—“ Before the eyes can see, they must be incapable 
of tears. Before the ear can hear, it must have lost its sensi- 
tiveness.” It would, we hold, be equally true to say, ‘An 
eye incapable of tears cannot see,’ ‘An ear deaf to discords 
cannot discern harmonies ;’ and, in our opinion, there would 
be more truth in these assertions than in the original para. 
doxes themselves. We suppose the drift of the theosophist 
to be that only natures which have ceased to shrink from selfish 
grief can see life truly, and that only ears which are deaf to the 
superficial fascinatiors of the senses can hear the higher truths of 
the inward nature. There is, of course, a truth in both sayings, 
and it would have been easy so to express it as to make that 
truth evident. But nothing is more alien to the ambitious 
character of theosophy than to make the drift of its dark sayings 
accessible to all who desire it. It loves to express itself thus: 
— Kill out all sense of separateness, kill out all desire for 
sensation, kill out all hunger for growth. Yet stand alone and 
isolated, because nothing that is embodied, nothing that is 
conscious of separation, nothing that is not of the eternal, 
can aid you.” Or, again, with a little more of definite 
drift :—‘ Desire only that which is within you. Desire only that 
which is beyond you. Desire only that which is unattainable, 
For within you is the light of the world,—the only light that 
can be shed upon the path. If you are unable to perceive it 
within you, it is useless to look for it elsewhere. It is beyond 
you, because when you reachit, you have lost yourself. It is 
unattainable, because it for ever recedes. You will enter the 
light, but you will never touch the flame.” Or, again:—“ Desire 
power ardently...... And that power which the disciple 
shall covet is that which shall make him appear as nothing in 
the eyes of men.” 

The religious root of the best paradox is to be found in the 
fact, which all the religions of the East have recognised, that 
there is a vast, an almost incalculable difference between the 
life and desires of the animal and natural man, and the life and 
desires of that spiritual man of which the animal and natural 
man is, as it were, the chrysalis. Here, of course, is the very 
root of religious paradox. The same words, “life,” “ desire,” 
“happiness,” &c., apply to both; nor is it, inJeed, possible 
absolutely to separate the one from the other in any human 
life, and yet it is perfectly true that that which contributes 
to the life of the higher nature, often does not contribute 
to the life of the lower nature, and vice versi. Of course, it 
follows that such expressions as our Lord uses, “ Whosoever 
will save his life shall lose it, and whosoever will lose his life for 
my sake, shall find it,” are of the greatest possible weight in 
spiritual teaching; but their paradox is formal ouly, not real. 
The life which it is wrong to save is not the same as the life 
which will bo saved by the willingness to die; and the life 
which is to be found by readiness to die, is not the life which 
dies. Moreover, there is a link recognised by our Lord between 
the two kinds of life,—the natural which dies in order that 
the supernatural may live, and the supernatural which takes 
its place. There is, he tells us, a spiritual being who creates 
the one and constitutes the other, and who creates the one 
in order to constitute the other. And this is the key to all 
Christian paradox. The paradoxical form is adopted only 
in order to fix the attention closely on the vast difference 
between the various kinds of realities which are described 





* Published by Reeves and Turner, Strand. 
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by the same nanie. But when we come to the paradoxes of 


the Buddhists and theosophists, there is a marked heightening 
of the paradox, and a marked disposition to be silent about 
the recouciling links between the antithetical statements made. 
The contrasts so boldly presented often seem to be insisted on 
for the very purpose of bewildering the disciples whom they 
are intended to teach. Every one knows that there are two 
interpretations given to Buddhist maxims concerning the 
duty of dying to this life, one of-which declines to recognise 
any kind of Divine existence into which our death leads, 
and to represent nothingness as in itself the good to be 
attained ; while the other really regards indifference to the 
joys and sorrows of this life as merely the needful preparation 
for a participation in some infinitely deeper and truer exist- 
ence which lies beneath. But in both schools alike of the 
Baddhist spiritualism, there is a marked reluctance to speak 
of God in at all the personal way in which Christ spoke of God. 
The key-note of the Christian faith is that if we attain to any 
love of God at all, it is because God first loved us. The key-note 
of Buddhist spiritualism appears to be the ignoring of the per- 
sonal agency of God in the growth of a higher life. Indeed, 
God, if implied at all, is only implied as the fullness which 
succeeds to the emptiness of earthly desire, as the voice which 
is to be discerned in absolute silence, the power which is re- 
vealed in nothingness. There is a very curious passage of 
this kind in the little book of theosophy of which we have 
spoken. The writer is describing the only sort of battle 
by which the soul really profits, and he describes it as 
the battle waged for us by our true selves, but unconsciously 
waged, and waged by one “ who will not know thee unless thou 
knowest him.” The passage is very curious as a description of 
the true life militant :--** Stand aside in the coming battle, and 
though thou fightest, be not thou the warrior. Look for the 
warrior, and let him fight in thee. Take his orders for battle 
and obey them. Obey him not as though he were a general, 
but as though he were thyself, and his spoken words were the 
utterances of thy secret desires ; for he is thyself, yet infinitely 
wiser and stronger than thyself. Look for him, else in the 
fever and hurry of the fight thou mayest pass him ; and he will 
not know thee unless thou knowest him. If thy cry reach his 
listening ear, then will he fight in thee, and fill the dull void 
within. And if this is so, then canst thou go through the fight 
cool and unwearied, standing aside and letting him battle 
for thee. Then it will be impossible for thee to strike one 
blow amiss. But if thou look not for him, if thou pass 
him by, then there is no safeguard for thee. Thy brain will 
reel, thy heart grow uncertain, and in the dust of the battle- 
field thy sight and senses will fail, and thou wilt not know thy 
friends from thy enemies. He is thyself. Yet thou art but finite 
and liable to error. He is eternal and is sure. He is eternal 
truth. When once he has entered thee and become thy warrior, 
he will never utterly desert thee, and at the day of the great 
peace, he will become one with thee.” That seems to us a 
doctrine curiously different from the Christian teaching, 
thongh akin to it. This “warrior,” which the theosophical 
writer speaks of as the eternal element in self, and yet unable 
to discern us unless we first discern it, is nearly the same 
with him of whom the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
speaks as the Word of God. “The word of God is quick, and 
powerful, and sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing even 
to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and of the joints and 
marrow, andis a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart. 
Neither is there any creature that is not manifest in his sight: 
but all things are naked and opened unto the eyes of him with 
whom we have to do.” How like and how different are these 
two types of teaching,—the Christian, which taught that the 
“grafted word,” “which is able to save our souls,” originates 
everything that is good in us, only requiring us to respond to 
it; and the Buddhist, which teaches that the eternal warrior 
cannot discern us unless we first discern him and cry to him for 
his help. And yet there is something striking in the teaching 
which insists that the soul yearns to abdicate its own selfish 
desires, even before it learns that there is one who is deeper and 
more powerful than its own selfish desires who is educating us 
into unselfish desires. The Buddhist wisdom is certainly very 
curious testimony to the naturalism, one might almost say, of 
supernaturalism,—to the revolt of the spirit against the senses 
even before the God of the spirit is recognised’; to the sickness 
of satiety, even before the God of self-denial is revealed to us; 
to the misery of mere pleasure, even before the secret of the 
Joy of renunciation is unfolded to us, The Buddhist spiritualism, 








for which so curious a fascination is showing itself in our day, 
furnishes certainly very emphatic evidence that the soul is so 
made as to yearn after a higher life, even though the most 
striking feature in its blindness be that it has lost sight of the 
truth that God yearns infinitely more after the soul than the soul 
can ever yearn after God. 


THE SPITES OF RULERS. 

W°* were writing last week of the modern form of hero- 

worship, and of the power still remaining to indi- 
viduals, and there is an untouched question connected with the 
subject which excites in us much curiosity. What is the extent 
of the influence of personalities, by which we mean personal 
likes and dislikes between Sovereigns, ruling Ministers, and 
Ambassadors in international affairs? We all know that per- 
sonal feelings affect domestic politics, occasionally most seriously. 
History is full of the influence of “favourites” upon Sovereigns, 
and it is a fact not easy to explain that this influence, admitted 
on all hands, should usually be so bad. There is no & priori 
reason why the friend whom a King chooses—as, for example, 
James I. chose Buckingham—for his attractive qualities should 
not be also an able man, or why the pretty woman whom a King 
makes his mistress should so seldom be competent to advise 
well. Vicions men, and women too, are often clear-headed, as 
witness Mirabeau and Catherine II.; nor is it a necessity of the 
position that courtiers who are also favourites should be vicious. 
William IIL.’s favourite, Bentinck, was a man of the highest 
character, and though perhaps greedy of wealth, gave up his 
grants the moment the people murmured at his master’s prodi- 
gality. Still, favourites have swayed the destiny of nations, and 
there can be little doubt that even now, especially in countries 
where monarchy is strong, personal favour or disfavour 
often greatly affects a Minister’s position. A Sovereign or 
a Premier can promote a man to whom he takes a fancy 
very rapidiy if he pleases, and can bar the rise of a 
man he dislikes in a very effectual way. Prince Bismarck 
will not endure a man he dislikes in any great position, and 
we suspect that, in much more Constitutional countries, men 
have been left out of Cabinets, or admitted into them, out of 
sheer personal dislike or favour. George IIL., it is well known, 
once or twice confessed a motive of this kind when accepting 
or repelling a Ministry ; and Lord Melbourne’s ascendency was 
in part due to the deep and thoroughly deserved friendship of the 
Queen. Personal feeling has often had much to do with secessions 
from a Ministry, and we should fancy that when the memoirs of 
this reign are published we shall find that, even in the struggle 
before us, “ incompatibility ” had a good deal to do with 
political action. We do not quite see, indeed, how it should ever 
be otherwise. Somebody must choose the Executive, and no 
man believes profoundly in the man he hates, or sees all the in- 
competence of the person he most cordially likes. Modern 
government, too, in Constitutional countries, is a kind of 
partnership; and a politician, however disinterested, can hardly 
derive full aid from a colleague whom he personally detests, 
while he may obtain from a friend more help than the external 
world thinks the friend competent to afford. The friend may 
supply something wanting to the Minister which nobody but 
the Minister is aware of, and may thus be as invaluable to 
that Minister as he seems useless to everybody else. The. late 
Lord Lyveden had that charm for Lord Palmerston, who always 
would put him in his Cabinets, and, weak man as Lord Lyveden 
seemed to the House of Commons, the probabilities are ten to 
one that Lord Palmerston was right. He knew his own business 
pretty well, and had no earthly interest other than his interest 
as a statesman in always wanting to hear what Mr. Vernon 
Smith had to say in criticism of his plans. It is, however, waste 
of time to argue the point, for it is admitted on all hands, 
Enmity and friendship do affect domestic politics, and our 
question is whether they also affect external affairs. Do 
Sovereigns and Premiers and great Ambassadors take resolves 
mainly dictated by enmity or liking for other Sovereigns, 
Premiers, or diplomatic colleagues ? 

The world says they do. The memoir-writers of his time all 
say that the Emperor Paul altered the policy of the Russian 
Court, and with it the fate of Europe, out of personal admira- 
tion for Frederick the Great, an admiration almost exactly like 
that of a monarch for a favourite. It had no root in policy, or 
in reflection of any kind; but seems to have been admiration 
pure and simple, like that of a schoolboy for the successful 
athlete of his school. Carlyle has recorded the consequences of 
the grotesque personal enmity which existed between King 
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Frederic William I. of Prussia and our own George II., an 
enmity which was like the hatred of two neighbouring squires, 
and would, had they met, have resulted in all human probability 
in fisticuffs. The hatred borne by Queen Louise of Prussia to 
Napoleon ultimately affected all European history, as did, in a 
less degree, the personal dislike between Napoleon and Berna- 
dotte, afterwards King of Sweden. The policy of Russia was 
deflected for years by the dislike of the Emperor Nicholas for 
Louis Philippe ; and the Crimean War might never have occurred, 
but that Sir Stratford Canning burned to punish the same 
Emperor for refusing to receive him as Ambassador, a refusal 
which “the great Eltchee” regarded as a slight, and kept in 
his memory for years. A second war between Germany and 
France was averted in part through the strong friendship 
between the Emperor William and his nephew, Alexander II. ; 
and the dislike of Prince Bismarck for Mr. Gladstone is said, 
perhaps falsely, to have repeatedly influenced his policy. At this 
moment, the peace of Eastern Europe is believed to be seriously 
threatened, because Alexander III. entertains what in a less 
exalted person would be called a personal spite against his 
Bulgarian namesake, is determined that he shall not get on in 
the world, and would like, if he saw the means, to inflict on 
him some keenly felt personal humiliation. In truth, “if all 
the world” is right, personal likings and dislikes affect the fate 
of nations almost as much as they ever did, and in certain cir- 
cumstances as much as any other single cause. But then, is 
all the world right? Outside a most limited circle, nobody 
knows exactly what the facts are, and the tendency of the world 
is to accept gossip as truth, as a relief from its own consciousness 
of ignorance. Still, it is not likely that so many stories 
should all be false, especially when there is no antecedent 
improbability in them. The Sovereigns, it is true, never come 
into personal contact; but then, neither do the scholars, 
artists, and musicians who so often hate, and so frequently 
abuse, one another passionately. Not to mention that partisans 
constantly hate statesmen whom they never saw with fiery 
fervour, jealousy requires no contact, and may be just as strong 
between Sovereigns or Premiers as between any other persons 
struggling for high places in the esteem or liking or admiration 
of mankind. Sovereigns are inordinately jealous of precedence, 
and as sensitive to slight as women, while, though they seldom 
meet, they constantly hear of one another, and this as fully as 
members of the same family sometimes do. It is possible to 
have an acute dislike of a man in business without ever 
having seen him, more especially when, as in the Bulgarian and 
Russian case, the interests directly clash. The novelist who 
made Smith hate Brown because Brown was intercepting his 
claim to a great reversion, would not be considered to be devising 
improbabilities; and no reversion could be more splendid or 
more desired than the throne of Constantinople. If, as is pos- 
sible, the Czar sincerely believes that an inferior and pretentious 
person, “only one of those Battenbergs,” is intriguing and 
fighting to gain that throne, and may gain it, it is quite 
probable that he regards him with an almost savage per- 
sonal dislike. No doubt a King ought not, in the interest 
of his people, to indulge such feelings; but then, a King 
would not think so. It is the temptation of Kings, as Mr. 
Sanford pointed out long ago, to identify themselves with their 
States, and therefore to think it patriotic to hate their personal 
foes. It is Russia, in the Czar’s feeling, which is injured, as 
well as himself, when Prince Alexander gives himself airs of 
such arrogant independence. A modern King thinks he does 
enough in the way of self-restraint if he does not act on his 
hatred until it is politically, or, as he would say, patriotically, 
convenient. An Ambassador would have precisely the same 
feeling as a King, his own quarrel being his country’s quarrel 
in the same way, with this additional aggravation, that the 
Ambassador will le more vain of his ability, and therefore be 
more wounded by any defeat. The King cannot be “ wigged” 
for getting defeated, and the Ambassador can. Judging from 
history and analogy, we should say that the rulers of mankind 
were as much affected by likes and dislikes as they ever were, 
or as any other cultivated class now is, the only difference being 
in the extent of their power to help or injure. That is not little 
even now, for every King is a diplomatist, and diplomacy is a 
far-reaching business, with extensive ramifications. If France 
makes herself disagreeable about Newfoundland, one may be 
powerless to secure a monopoly of fishing rights on the coast 
of that island ; but the retort may be delivered with great effect 
as far off as Pekin. Indeed, so great are the opportunities, that 
unless a King or a Foreign Secretary is very sweet-natured in- 





deed, or entirely indifferent to victory in his contests, the pros 
fession of itself must breed just a little malice. A nice little 
defeat, just where it will be felt, must seem sometimes so very 
like a well-conceived and well-deserved retort. 





THE BEASTS AND BIRDS OF THE LAW. 
Oa old law-books contain for the curious a store of quaint 

and pleasant learning as to animals. We are inclined to 
think of all animals, as regards our rights over them and in 
them, in much the same manner. This was not the way with 
our forefathers, who recognised a complete hierarchy among the 
birds, beasts, and fishes. Minute points of law relating to them 
were serious matters, and Lord Coke, far too great a man, not 
only in force of intellect but in power of style and literary skill, 
to be dismissed as a mere pedant, thought it not below the 
dignity of his Reports to devote six pages to the elaboration of 
the law in regard to swans. Of all Lord Coke’s fine and subtle 
legal disquisitions, “The Case of Swans” (7 Rep.) stands easily 
first for charm and entertainment. A true pastoral in the law, 
its idyllic pleadings and arguments are a mine of strange and 
delightful knowledge to any student who is not afraid to tolerate 
what is useless and picturesque. The very title of the Reports 
reads like a record from fairyland,—The Case of Swans, 
between the Queen and the Lady Joan Young.” As intro. 
duction to the case, we are told how, upon the verdict of a Jury, 
there were found in the mere at Abbotsbury, in the County of 
Dorset (the mere being one in which the great sea ebbed and 
flowed), to be 500 swans, of which 410 were white, and 90 were 
cyguets ; how a writ was directed to seize all the white swans that 
were not marked; and how the Sheriff returned that he had 
seized 400 white swans. We must pass over the later pleadings, 
in which the Lady Joan showed her title through the Abbot 
of Abbotsbury “to a game of white swans” “haunting ” the 
mere or fleet, and get to what was resolved by the Court, which 
was that, since “a swan is a royal fowl,” “all white swans not 
marked, which have gained their natural liberty, and are swim- 
ming in an open and common river, might be seized to the 
King’s use by his prerogative.” In the judgment, another case 
of swans seems to have been quoted from the Year-book, where 
two further very important points were resolved, namely, “ that 
he who hath a game of swans may prescribe that his swans may 
swim within the manor of another,” and “that a swan may be 
an estray, and so cannot any other fowl.” Proud bird! he 
alone, of flying things, can be led off by the waywarden, or the 
head-borough or constable, and lodged within the village pound, 
Yet another caseis mentioned from the old Reports,—that of “The 
Lord Strange and Sir John Charleton against three,” in which 
we are told how one of the defendants, fully alive to the idyllic 
and pastoral possibilities of the situation, began his pleadings 
by a count “that the water of the Thames runs through the 
whole realm.” With such a gallant style of getting to an issue, 
Lord Coke, of course, must have been in full sympathy ; to help 
the weaker brethren, however, he naively remarks,—* And in the 
same case, it is said that the truth of the matter was that the 
Lord Strange had certain swans which were cocks, and Sir John 
Charleton certain swans which were hens, and they had cygnets 
between them.” Therefore, we are told, they joined in one action 
for the cygnets, since by the Common Law they belonged to them 
equally. It must be remembered that this would not have been 
the case with any other animals, since in all other cases our law, 
following the Roman Law, makes the offspring of animals belong 
solely to the owner of the mother. “And the law thereof,” Lord 
Coke proceeds, “ is founded on a reason in Nature ; for the cock: 
swan is an emblem or representation of an affectionate and 
true husband to his wife above all other fowls; for the cock 
swan holdeth himself to one female only, and for this cause 
Nature hath conferred on him a gift beyond all others; thats 
to die so joyfully that he sings sweetly when he dies; and, 
therefore, this case of the swan doth differ from the case of kine 
or other brute beasts.” The concluding observations of the 
case affect animals generally, and notice the punishment for oné 
who steals a marked swan out of an open and common river,— 
a form of punishment which we shall have to treat of more at 
length below. 

To find another case of birds thus eloquently argued and 
adjudicated on, we must come to comparatively modern times; 
In the year 1824, at Westminster, the case of ‘“‘ Hannam % 
Mockett ” (2 B. C., and 936) was tried before Bayley, J. An older 
reporter would undoubtedly have termed it “The Case of Rooks. 
The pleadings, if not quite so idyllic as in “ The Case of Swans, 
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Se . . 
are not unworthy of the subject, especially in so degenerate an 
as the reign of George IV. The declaration shows how the 


ae ti had had a close of land with trees growing in it, 
is how “divers great numbers of rooks had been and 


were used and accustomed to resort there " how the de- 
fendants, wrongfully and maliciously intending to drive away the 
rooks, “caused divers guns” to be discharged near the said 
close; how “ with the noise of the discharging of the said guns 
and the smell of the said gunpowder ” the defendant drove away 
the rooks “insomuch that divers, to wit 1,000, rouks, which before 
that time had been used and accustomed to resort, &c., flew away 
and abandoned the said close and trees and the nests built 
therein, and wholly forsook the same, and divers, to wit 1,000, 
other rooks which were then about to resort to and settle in and 
upon the said close and trees, were thereby prevented from so 
doing.” Then follows a second account, in which “ the smell of 
the said gunpowder” is omitted, and the rookery is termed “a 
vivary,” and a few other trifling alterations are made; butin which 
the thousand rooks which flew away and the thousand that were 
intending to have come, figure again in all the pomp and circum- 
stance of special pleading. The judgment of Bayley, J., is ex- 
haustiveand conclusive, though, unfortunately, against the rooks. 
Not only does it appear that it is allowable to frighten them with 
“the smell of gunpowder,” but it is therein shown that nolessthan 
three statutes of the realm have been directed to their destruc- 
tion. In the Preamble of the Statute 24 Henry VIIL., cap. 10, 
“an Act to destroy choughs, crows, and rooks,” the very hardest 
things are said against them (among others that they are 
“noyous fowls) ;” and by the Statute 8 Elizabeth, cap. 15, the 
villages are obliged to raise a sum of money for the purpose of 
destroying them, 1d. being required to be paid for “‘ the heads of 
3 old crows, choughs, pies, or rooks, or of 6 young ones or for 6 
eggs.”’ But the birds by no means exhaust the law’s resources 
of information as to the animal world. It has much to tell us 
as to the beasts of forest, of warren, and of chase,—so much, 
indeed, that the subject demands a special study. Still, we 
cannot omit the delightful description of a forest from Manwood’s 
“Forest Laws,” as “a certain Territory or Circuit of woody 
Grounds and Pastures known in its Bounds and privileges, forthe 
peaceable being and abiding of wild Beasts, and Fowls of Forest, 
Chase, and Warren, to be under the King’s Protection for his 
Princely delight; replenished with Beasts of Venary or Chase, 
and great Coverts of Vert for Succour of the said Beasts.” All 
subtleties of law connected with the deer and the lawing of dogs 
—mastiffs and tumblers (a dog so called because he was trained 
to tumble down and appear to be dead, in order to let the 
smaller game of the forest come within his reach)—must, how- 
ever, be passed unnoticed here. 

There is a case, “ Grymes v. Shock,” reported in Cro. Jac. I., 
262, which, as is the manner of those tantalising Reports, leaves 
a great deal too much to the imagination. The head-note, how- 
ever, is delightfully suggestive, and opens up a long and enticing 
vista. “ An action for trover and conversion of one hundred 
musk-cats and sixty monkies.” If the property in dispute had 
been brought into Court, the monkies and musk-cats caparisoned 
in scarlet and led in couples, the effect would indeed have been 
picturesque. The Courts seem to have been much occupied at 
this time in dealing with what Blackstone calls “ beasts which 
are kept for pleasure, curiosity, or whim, as dogs, bears, cats, 
apes, parrots, and singing-birds ” (a series which recalls the 
famous “bears and other singing-birds” of the Cambridge 
Statutes) ; and we find in Hale’s “ Pleas of the Crown ” a notice 
of the liability of the owners for such beasts. Hale has been 
treating of dangerous beasts in general, and how an ox that 
killed a man was itself executed, and he goes on to say,— 
“Though he have no particular notice that he did any such 
thing before, yet if it be a beast that is fer nature, as a lion, 
bear, or wolf, yea, an ape or monkey, if he get loose and do 
harm to any person the owner is liable to an action for 
damages, and so I knew it adjudged in Andrew Baker's 
case, whose child was bit by a monkey that broke his 
chain and got loose.’ Those who had the privilege of 
listening to Mr. Frederick Pollock’s delightful lectures on Torts 
in the Hall of the Inner Temple, will not fail to remember 
how he used this remark of Hale’s, and another fragment of such 
lore concerning “ the reasonable pig ” to instruct and charm his 
class. The “reasonable pig” figures in a very amusing case, that 
of “Child v, Hearn,” reported in 9 Exh., 176,—a case which 
two centuries ago would infallibly have won the name of “The 
Case of Swine.” In this case, as in “The Case of Swans,” 
the learned Judge, though, as only natural in these degenerate 





days, somewhat half-heartedly, laid down from the Bench certain 
dicta as to the habits and moral qualities of pigs. The facts 
were simple enough. Certain pigs, described as “ 25 s. pigs,” 
trespassed on a railway, having broken through the fence, and 
while on the line upset a platelayer’s trolly and injured the 
platelayer. Lord Bramwell, then one of the Barons of the Ex- 
chequer, at one point in his judgment approached the subject of 
“reasonable pigs” with an earnestness of purpose almost worthy 
of the subject. For instance, when he lays it down that “ the 
strength of swine is such that they would break through almost 
any fence if there were a sufficient inducement on the other side,” 
and proceeds to give what is a binding definition of the pig, 
which must reasonably be fenced against as “a pig not of a 
peculiarly wandering disposition nor under any excessive temp- 
tation,” we feel that a distinct contribution is being made to our 
knowledge of beasts from authoritative sources. It is curious 
to notice that in “The Case of Swine,” as in “The Case of 
Swans,” poetical quotation is made use of to support legal 
doctrine,—as to pigs from Ben Jonson, and as to swans from 
the Georgics. 

In the case of “‘ Guesh v. Mynuns ” (Cro. Jac. I., 321), we have 
some light thrown on the way in which the law regards a badger. 
The action was for trespass, and the defendant justified that 
“upon a report that a vermin called a badger was found there, 
ad damnum inhabitantium, by reason whereof he uncoupled his 
hounds and hunted there, and found the badger, and chased 
him until he unearthed him in the place where, and thereupon 
dragged the ground, and took the badger and killed him, and 
afterwards stopped up the earth again.” The Court said, in 
giving judgment, that since the Common Law “ warrants the 
hunting of such ravenous beasts of prey in another man’s lands,” 
the hunting of the badger was good; but that the digging him 
out was quite another matter and illega!, and so the plaintiff 
had judgment on his demurrer. 

If our readers wish to refer to the cases themselves at length, 
and to find the beasts of the law in fresh pastures, they have 
only to look up the cases that deal with sport and hunting, with 
heriots and the taking of the best beast, with what are “ com- 
monable beasts,” and with what are “ levant and couchant,” and 
they wi!l find full occupation for their leisure. Let us draw 
attention also to the fact that a special study of the position of 
the cat in our law is a work that calls loudly for the student. The 
cat, as we know him now, is little better than a sort of common 
third party, sought to be joined by the housemaid or lodging-house- 
keeper in all domestic actions concerning the breaking of china 
or the loss of “coals, umbrellas, brandy,” tea, or legs of mutton. In 
ourancient law very different was his position. ‘‘ Among our elder 
ancestors the Antient Britons,” says Blackstone (“Com.,” II., 
4) “cats were looked upon as creatures of intrinsic value, and 
the killing or stealing of one was a grievous crime, and sub- 
jected the offender to a fine, especially if it belonged to the 
King’s household, and was the custos horrei regii, for which 
there was a peculiar forfeiture.” The fortunate cat that held 
the office of Warden of the Royal Barn was thus protected by 
the law,—“ If any one shall kill or bear away by theft the cat 
which is Warden of the Royal Barn, it shall be hung up by 
the tip of its tail, its head touching the floor, and over it shall 
be poured out grains of wheat until the last hairs of its tail shall 
be covered by the grain.” This curious amercement is the same 
as that which, in “ The Case of Swans,” was still held to be by 
law the proper punishment for any one who stole a swan. This 
custom goes very far back indeed; perhaps it is a primitive 
Ayrian custom. Our readers will doubtless remember that it is 
on this custom that in the Volsung Saga turns the whole story of 
the doom of the gold. When the Ances killed Otter, his father 
Rodmar demanded as a Wergild enough gold to cover his son’s 
body hung up by the tail in the same way. To get this gold, Loki 
had finally to rob the dwarf Andwari of all his hoard, and thus 
brought down a doom upon all possessors of the gold, which had 
been cursed by its last owner. Alas! the cat in our own day has 
fallen from his high estate. He is not the subject of larceny at 
Common Law, and his stealing can only be punished under a 
very recent statute. This, however, he has left him,—‘ The 
master of a ship freighted with goods which are the subject of 
depredation by rats is bound to have cats on board, or he cannot 
charge the insurer.” Let us remind our readers, before parting 
with them, of that description of those “ qualities of the elephant 
which every Parliament man ought to have,” which, first noticed 
in the Rolls of Parliament, was quoted in the House of Commons 
by Cardinal Beaufort; commented on and amplified by Lord 
Coke by the suggestion of two other qualities; and finally 
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enshrined by the Bishop of Chester in that great work which, 
when the aroma of its learning‘has faded, will still keep its place 
in historical literature because of the noble and enduring 
qualities of its style. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—— 
“LETTERS FROM DONEGAL.” 
|To tue Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

Srir,—Two anonymous correspondents have challenged the 
knowledge or veracity of the Lady “ Felon.” One, your corre- 
spondent “H.,” says that “she is so astonishingly ignorant, 
that 1 would advise English readers to accept her statements 
with great caution.” He carefully avoids citing the passage 
from her letters which is to prove this; but, in proof of his 
knowledge and her ignorance, he says,—“ Guardians are not 
elected under a very low suffrage, and have nothing to do with 
the making of roads in Ireland.” 

In reply, I now lay before you the list of elected Guardians 
of the particular Union. You wiil see that the election is 
carried on in accordance with the following Acts of Parliament, 
6 and 7 William IV.,c. 116, &c., and 1 and 2 Victoria, c. 56. 
The voting qualification is simply that every ratepayer who 
pays his own rate is a voter. 

Of course, the extent to which this tells as a very low suffrage 
depends on the number of very small holders as compared with 
the larger holders. In the particular Union about which the 
lady writes, the effect is to leave such a preponderance of votes 
in the hands of very small ratepayers, that at an actual election 
which she describes, every one was surprised by the return 
among the elected Guardians of a number of men opposed to 
Home-rule, because of the revolt of small Roman Catholic rate- 
payers against League tyranny exercised against them. 

I submit, therefore, that whoever your correspondent may be, 
itis not the Lady ‘‘ Felon” who displays ignorance, and whether 
that ignorance be ‘‘ astonishing” or not, depends on the letters 
of the alphabet that should follow “ H.” As to the second clause, 
it is quite true that the Guardians as such are not concerned with 
roads, but the Lady “ Felon” did not anywhere say that they 
were. ‘I'he passage referred to is taken from my introduction ; 
and in speaking of the elected Guardians, I said they acted under 
the feeling that their one duty is to prevent “their own money 
from being spent for the good of others,’—quoting this last 
phrase from a letter of hers in which, speaking of the ‘“ Asso- 
ciated Assessors,” who are of exactly the same class as the elected 
Guardians, she had said of these “‘ Associated Assessors,’— 
‘‘If, however, the spending of public money would benefit their 
family, they break out into wildest extravagance; they vote, and 
push, and intrigue, every man for a road to his particular door 
at the general expense.” 

I admit that I myself ought to have introduced the correcting 
title, “ Associated Assessors ;” but I submit that it proves abso- 
lutely no ignorance on the part of the Lady “ Felon,” who could 
not well be ignorant of any of the facts, seeing that her own 
husband was elected chairman by these very elected Guardians, 
A full description of the circumstances of “ road-sessions ” is 
given in her own letters,on p. 15 and p. 14, and had “ H.” 
thought it worth while to look at them before giving his advice 
to English readers, he would have seen that every detail is most 
familiar to her. However, to supply you with the best possible 
evidence of the nature of the preseutments at these Sessions, 
here is the actual Summer Assizes paper. 

One of the “ Associated Cess-payers ” has rateable property of 
the value of £71 per annum; the second, £18; the third, £12 10s.; 
the fourth, £12 5s.; and the fifth, £10. Her contention, there- 
fore, that those who deal with roads are of the same class as 
the elected Guardians is, I submit, established. 

I have answered all that can be met -by direct evidence in 
your correspondent’s letter. It is not surprising that he and 
many others who do not like to give their names should wish 
the ‘ Letters from Donegal” not to be read; but itis not because 
of their “ astonishing ignorance, ’ but of that intimate knowledge 
of the facts, and capacity for stating them, which I hear from all 
directions are producing their effect. The first edition has been 
already sold, and I do not think that either of your correspon- 
dents’ letters will shake the confidence of those who have read them. 


Your second correspondent, “ Letterkenny,” who derives his 


knowledge of the book which he answers from a friend’s report 
of a review of it, is scarcely anonymous. He is that priest 





whose action is somewhat unsparingly exposed by “ A Colonist” | of the associates of the Society having no share in its govert- 


. . aan 
in the postscript to the letters sent by her as an enclosure, 4, 


she writes to me, she is not an interested party in the fray, and 
the priest is. She, merely wishing to ascertain the truth, con. 
vinced herself that the facts were as the “ Colonist” has alleged 
them to be, and that the priest’s “ public charity” was a mop 
dodge of a kind most commonly resorted to in Ireland in orde 
to increase the hold of the Land League. Therefore she sent 
the letter to her correspondent. Of course, to get demolishiy 
facts on sucha subject takes time. I hope to do so in a shorttime- 
Meantime, will you allow me to point out that neither o 
your correspondents appear to be able to read ? The lady is not 
on the title-page called a “ lady felon ;” but she is called a lag 
“felon,”-—that is, a lady who belongs to the class of loyal Irish 
whom Mr. Parnell and his friends, in all addresses in Ireland 
with malignant slander habitually speak of as “felons.” The 
great object of the title is to point the contrast between the lady 
herself, as portrayed in the letters, and the title they give hep 
and her like.—I am, Sir, &c., Freperick Mavrice, 


THE MASSES AND THE CLASSES. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’ | 
Srr,—Your “ News of the Week,” of July 3rd (p. 866), containg 
an unconscious humour of a lateral reading, worth marking at 
this time :— 

“Mr. Morley repeated that he “Mr. Frederic Harrison... .,, 
would be no party to any scheme expresses an unhesitating convic. 
which left the Land Question in tion that the Irish are capable of 
Ireland upon the shoulders of an a National Government, and will 
Irish Government.” work it as regularly and success. 

fully as their neighbours.” 

Quite so. And there, as Corporal Nym observes, is the 
“humour of it.” Was ever in British history anything quite 
so pitiable as this universal whirligig ? Let us pray that of 
the “New Democracy,” Ce n'est que le premier pas qui cote, 
It cozites a good deal, though. Even out of the worst, however, 
the philosophic mind may yet suck fun, as the weasel sucks eggs; 
and poor Mr. Goschen’s defeat may serve a lofty purpose in the 
explosion of the Shams, if it saves the wretched Englishman 
(quite an outsider in all this, where Ireland has been the liti- 
gant and Scotland the arbiter) from the awful nightmare of 
the Scotch intellect. 

Nothing has been much droller than Mr. Herbert Gladstone's 
touching reliance on the “ stupid classes’’ as his only friends ; and 
if Edinburgh likes the distinction, why should she be grudged 
it? Oh, Scotis Edina tuis! Who on earth, by-the-bye, started 
that curious antithesis between classes and masses P_ If I was 
a mass, I should resent it. Doesn’t a mass belong to a class? 
Let us go back to origins, for it is time. “ Democracy” used 
not to mean the mere converse of “aristocracy,” viz., govern- 
ment by the lower class ; but it meant the good old forgotten 
word, “ the commonwealth,” the government by all classes for 
the benefit of all. What are our so culled ‘ working classes ”"— 
alias masses, I suppose—going to gain for the country, if for 
one privilege they are merely to set up another? Is that 
the new Liberalism? And to what end, Mr. Herbert Glad- 
stone? There is nothing new under tke sun, and it is 
profitable for the hour to study a quaint old book, called 
“ Walker’s Original,” in which, fifty years ago, the present difl- 
culty and the “cow and the acres” are all anticipated and dis- 
cussed. Quoth the author :—‘“ By the ‘ Democratic’ principle, 
I mean the principle of popular government fitly organised. 
By the ‘ Ochlocratic’ principle, I mean the principle of mob- 
government, or government by too large masses” [the true 
sense of “mass” ]. “ By the ‘Oligarchic’ principle, I mean 
the exclusive government, or government by too few.” 

And “ Ochlocracy,” addeth the author, “(which is derived 
from two Greek words signifying mob-government), is the most 
inquisitorial, dictatorial, and disgusting of all governments: 
and its tendency is to despotism as a more tolerable form of 
tyranny. It is an unwieldy monster, more potent in the tail 
than in the head.” Quite so, again. The Lord preserve us 
from the “ New Ochlocracy” and its priests; and the choice 
between snob-law and mob-law which Mr. Herbert Gladstone 
is so anxious to drive us to.—I am, Sir, &c, 

Eastbourne, July 7th. Herman Merrivale. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 
|To THE Eprror or tux “ SpectTaTor.”’| 

Srr,—Mr. Quilter will excuse me if I point out to him the fact 

that, in his criticism of June 12th, he did not speak of “ the fact 
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———— 
ment.” He did speak of “ the restriction of elections and govern- 
ment of the Society’s affairs to the members.” My reply was 
that I thought he was unaware of the fact of there being no 
limitation to the number of associates, or he would have seen 
that equal voting or other powers with those of a strictly limited 
number of members were out of the question. LIabstained from 
touching on the question whether a very considerable increase 
in the powers and duties of the associates might not be of the 
highest advantage to the Society. 

The quotation from the Atheneum which Mr. Quilter intro- 
duces contains a statement which is, in my belief, quite untrue. 
The statement is this,—“‘ The associate exhibitors ” [the title, let 
me say, is no longer used] “,... have no other advantage than the 
exhibition of a certain number of their works in inferior places.” 
The italics are mine. Nothing can be more unfair than to make 
or to import assertions like this without proof. 

With respect to the second point, namely, the “ vexatious 
rule” as to submitting drawings, &c., I can only repeat that 
the laws of the Society do, and have for years permitted candi- 
dates to stand on their professional merits, and that this per- 
mission has not been unused,—a fact which any artist might 
learn from the Secretary.—I am, Sir, &e., R. W. S. 


“PEREANT, QUI ANTE NOS NOSTRA DIXERUNT.” 
(fo tHe Epiror or tue “ Specraror,’’) 

Sir,—In justice to the memory of a great writer, and in mercy 
to the reputation of two very youug ones, permit me to call 
attention to a singular mistake into which you have fallen in 
your review of ‘The Cruise of the ‘ Bacchante,’” in your last 
number. Speaking of the literary merits of the book, you say :— 
“When patriotism and the great deeds of the British Navy are the 
theme, the Royal sailor-lads, as becomes their lineage and their 
country, grow almost eloquent. On February 20th, while 
between Barbados and Martinique, they write thus:—” Then 
follows a long quotation, beginning, “‘ We should be less than 
Englishmen, less than men, if we did not feel a thrill of pride,” 
&c.; and ending, “ Did all those gallant souls go down to Hades 
in vain, and leave nothing for the Englishman but the sad and 
proud memory of their useless valour?” The words are, I 
agree with you, not “ almost,” but altogether “ eloquent;” and 
no wonder. They were written by Charles Kingsley, and may 
be found, by whosoever will take the trouble of identifying 
them, in the second chapter of his “ At Last: a Christmas in 
the West Indies.” It is true the passage has been transposed 
and somewhat mutilated in the transcribing, but not quite 
beyond recognition; it is there, almost word for word.—I am, 
Sir, &., 

Cambridge, July 5th. T. Greer. 

[Our correspondent is right. The passage in question is 
borrowed from Kingsley’s “At Last,” but without acknowledg- 
ment, or anything in the way of inverted commas, or otherwise, 
to show that it is a quotation, slightly altered —Ep. Spectator. ] 








POETRY. 
>. 
IDYLLS OF THE ILIAD. —XIL. 
AGAMEMNON. 

“Tor that the princes to the pride of place 

Chose me in Argos, and for love of fame, 

And honour of a brother, to this land 

Came I, the king of countless ships and men. 

Bat Iam weary of the war, for Zeus 

Bound me to evil destiny with words 

Of lying promise, saying I should sack 

This city, and should load my ships with spoil, 

And sail the homeward seas, and reach my home. 

But thrice three years upon these windy plains 

We battle, nor doth any end appear ; 

So that the princes’ hearts are stirred to wrath, 

Odysseus, Diomedes, and the rest, 

Murmuring to do my bidding, and are like 

To scorn my kingship, for they say that Zeus 

Hath given the sceptre to one faint of heart, 

Nor forward for the fray, because my voice 

Was urgent in the council, that the men 

Should climb the ships, and spread the sails, and seek 

Greece, and the wives they love, and rest from war. 

But mine is not the blame, although the grief 





Is mine: for great Achilles in his tent 
Sits wrathful, not forgetting, nor will heed 
My words of friendship, nor my proffered gifts, 
Rich recompense for all the wrong I did, 
When, moved by folly, in the hot debate, 
I angered him with bitter speech, and claimed 
The maid, my right, but anger is the curse 
That Ate sets between the lips of men. 
And he sits heedless, as a rock not heeds 
The winds that blow around it, and endures 
His comrades slain by Hector, and the ships 
Fired, and himself the cause of all our woes. 
But I have faced the battle, and have slain 
The men who met me, and have spoiled their arms, 
Triumphant, on the plains, and Hector fled 
My coming, and my hands were dashed with blood, 
And all my armour; then Antenor’s son 
Coon, for anger at his brother slain, 
Iphidamas, and aided by some god, 
Thrust through my wrist, and anguish, such as comes 
To women in their childbirth, bare me down. 
So from the Scean gate and Ilus’ tomb 
They brought me to the safety of the ships; 
And Hector lords it in the field, nor dare 
Onr bravest front him, mowing down the ranks, 
As mowers in a meadow mow the swathe, 
Glory to him, but shame to me and mine. 
And now I greatly fear me Zeus hath willed 
That either I should die here, nor return 
To Clytemnestra, who in Argos sits, 
Awaiting me, or else that we should flee, 
Our purpose unaccomplished, and my name 
Should serve as mockery to after men. 
Rather than this, may wide earth yawn, and Zeus 
Hurl my fire-shrivelled corpse to deepest Hell.” 
So Agamemnon communed, king of men, 
Nor knew what doom the Fates assigned, who spin 
The thread of life, to each man as they will, 
To one man wealth, and joy of lengthened days, 
Peace in his land, and children at his hearth ; 
But grief to him, aud sudden violence 
Of bloodshed, and a felon murder, done 
By hands that should be dearest, slaying him, 
As a stalled ox is slain for some rich feast, 
And all his comrades, such a sight, as moves 
The sternest heart to pity; for the cups 
Were filled, to pour due homage to the gods. 
That gave them safe return: but that false wife, 
Leagued with her paramour, Thyestes’ son, 
Had marked their shore-bound ships, and framed the guile, 
And lured him to the banquet, and bade arm 
The hirelings of the house. So by base swords 
He died who wrought Troy’s fall, nor saw again 
Tyrinthian Argos, nor inis fathers’ throne. 
QO. OGLE. 


A R : i 
ieee 
MR. F. BARNARD’S DESIGNS.* 
THERE are some artists for whose non-snecess, or, at ail events, 
for whose non-popularity, it is especially hard to account. 
For frequently it is neither due to lack of artistic skill, 
peculiarity of subject, specially involved meaning, or unusual 
method. Their subjects are, on the whole, perhaps rather more 
interesting than usual; their execution considerably beyond the 
average, the motive and character of their pictures both 
interesting and original, and yet somehow the world passes 
them by as painters, and declines, so to speak, to have anything 
to do with them in this respect; and we find them year after year 
still holding the same subordinate position, making drawings for 
the wood-engravers, for this, that, or the other illustrated maga- 
zine. No doubt in many cases the reason for this can be easily 
assigned to some special drawback of the artist’s personality, 
some twist in his mind which throws a shadow over every one 
of his compositions. But occasionally there comes a painter 
like Mr. Charles Green, who really seems to lack no element of 
success, and yet never to receive its reward. Probably no 
living painter has done so many excellent drawings, full of so 





* Character Sketches from Dickens. London: Cassell and Co, 
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many varied qualities, as this artist of whom we are speaking. 
His illustrations to Dickens alone, we should think, must be 
numbered by the hundred, and in each one of these there is 
to be found, besides artistic excellence, an amount of character 
study, ingenuity of composition, and understanding of his 
author, as rare as admirable. 


But it is not of Mr. Charles Green we desire to speak in this 
article, but rather of a brother artist, who divides with him at 
the present day the honour of illustrating Dickens, and who 
also shares with him something of the same popular neglect 
whenever he attempts to leave his work in black and white for 
serious oil-painting. This is Mr. Frederick Barnard, who has 
just published another series of his characters from Dickens, a 
series which, in our opinion, is greatly superior to the first. 
He is,—if he did but know it,—a tragic rather than a 
comic artist; one who might give us satires almost as 
powerful in their way as the paintings of Hogarth, but whose 
comedy has always about it a hint of the Rosherville Gardens, 
and whose characters seem more at home in the attic and 
the kitchen than in the drawing-room. In the present series, 
the only drawing in which he has to depict a lady, is also the 
only drawing in which he conspicuously fails. The design for 
the composition of Miss Betsy Trotwood rising from her chair 
at the sight of the donkeys coming across the green in front of 
her house is, as the artist himself would frankly acknowledge, 
considerably the worst of the series ; and of the other five draw- 
ings, much the best is the single figure composition of Uriah 
Heep, sitting with curled-up legs on a tall office-stool, rubbing his 
hands and writhing with the humility of his speech. Perhaps this 
is the only one of the series in which Mr. Barnard has wholly 
succeeded in catching the spirit of Dickens, though in another, 
of which we shall speak presently, a portion of the picture is 
at least equally admirable. And it is noticeable that this 
drawing, besides being entirely successful as an illustration, 
is also, as a work of art, both in composition and light and 
shade, the most satisfactory of the whole number. We mean 
it for the very highest praise when we say that as an illus- 
tration of Charles Dickens, it is almost equal to the drawing 
of Fagin in the condemned cell, by the late Mr. Cruikshank. It 
has the same tragic qualities, and the same entire fitness to the 
character which the author described. After this, the composi- 
tion which we consider to be the most interesting is the one of 
“Dick Swiveller and the Marchioness,” the moment selected 
being when the Marchioness comes in to ask Dick if he will show 
the lodgings. Dick is leaning forward, with both elbows on the 
office table; while the Marchioness stands in the doorway, 
looking at him, half in fright and half in entreaty. Here, again, 
Mr. Barnard has succeeded and failed in the tragic and comic 
portions of the composition respectively. His Marchioness is 
one of those savagely comic conceptions, if we may use such an 
expression, which is far more terrible than laughable; but the 
Dick Swiveller seems to us coarse and vulgar, without being 
even comic, and beyond a certain amount of good-natured 
expression, there is nothing in common with Dickens’s character. 

The other three pictures in this series are the‘ Bob Cratchit and 
Tiny Tim,” a pretty but somewhat weak picture, full of kindly 
feeling; the“ Captain Cuttle,” standing near his lodging, touching 
the brim of his hat with his hook, which is a clever drawing, 
but not at all convincing as to the Captain’s identity ; and, lastly, 
the “ Mr. Micawber,” in which also the clothes and the attitude 
seem to have been carefully studied, somewhat to the neglect of 
his individual character. If we say that these two latter illustra- 
tions would be quite excellent as guides to an actor, for the make- 
up and dresses for the two individuals, our readers will perhaps 
understand the limitations shown in these drawings, regarded as 
illustrations. The truth is, that Mr. Barnard’s designs cannot 
help being clever, well drawn, and vigorous; but they can help, 
and in many cases they do help, being more than this,—they fre- 
quently fail to convince us that the artist has had much compre- 
hension of the characters whose outside he reproduces so acutely. 
As we said before, what is vital to this artist, is his command of 
the satirical and tragic aspects of life; when he has to depict 
these, his work becomes simple and strong. His picture, for 
instance, published in the Illustrated London News six months 
ago, of Euast-End roughs singing, “ We've got no work to do!” 
left nothing to be desired in its expression of the vagabond 
side of the working man’s character,—for these men who were 
singing were, as Mr. Barnard thoroughly understood, just those 
who would not have worked in any case. Still, with every 
defect—and we have not scrupled to hint at several—here is a 








ill 
capable artist who means something when he does a dray; 


and who draws what he means, in a workmanlike and capable 
manner. Here is an artist who finds many more things in thy 
world than big-hatted ladies or Greek dancing-girls (who hajj 
for the most part, from the Hampstead Road) and be-ribbonej 
babies, and who has his reward for travelling over far wider fields 
of thought and emotion than are common to his comrades, in 
being practically neglected by picture-buyers and picture-dealery, 
Hence he is forced into the minor position of producing more q 
less ephemeral work for illustrated periodicals. This, at all events, 
is not one of the signs of that magnificent progression in ar 
matters on which our critics are always congratulating us, ang 
which forms the theme for so many laudatory addresses by the 
Academicians who distribute prizes to favourite Schools of 
and the Princes who lay the foundation-stones of Royal Colleges 
of Music, or who open temples erected by a successful pill-maker, 
for the higher education of our young women. 





BOOKS. 


THE HEART OF SOUTH AMERICA.* 


Or the vast plains lying south of the Tropic of Capricorn, 
forming the drainage-area of the Parana, we have but few 
descriptions, and these of a scanty and insufficient character, 
Travellers, like settlers, have found the Southern territories of 
the great Argentine Republic—thirteen times the size of Italy, 
with but one-thirteenth of the population of Italy—more 
attractive, as well as more accessible, than the great Northern 
Pampas extending from the Bolivian frontiers to the latitude of 
Buenos Ayres. But the broad waters of the Parana are 
navigable by steamers up to its division into the Vermejo and 
the Paraguay, both of which rivers are, again, navigable for many 
hundreds of miles across the Gran Chaco on the one hand, and 
in the direction of the Brazilian frontier on the other; while to 
the naturalist and the ethnologist, the vast Eastern slopes of 
the Andes and Cordilleras, falling in a gentle descent to the 
Atlantic shore, a thousand miles away, offer endless and almost 
virgin fields of investigatiou, as the contents of the volume 
before us amply prove. 


Mr. Pelleschi, who is an Italian engineer in the service of the 
Argentine Government, modestly calls his book a sketch ; but it 
is no mere hasty record of trivial experiences and vague observa- 
tions. He saw much and saw accurately, and describes soberly 
and seriously the regions he visited and the races he came into 
contact with, their speech, their ways, their ethics, religion, and 
social structure. The immense tract he traversed, though 
abundantly watered, is a comparatively rainless region during 
three-fourths of the year, and cultivation depends largely upon 
irrigation. The rivers are fed by the snows of the Andes and their 
outliers, on whose lofty summits the vapour-laden westerly winds 
deposit the evaporation of the Pacific Ocean, and roll eastwards 
toempty themselves into the Atlantic, after fertilising a continent. 
These mighty streams have singularly sculptured the surface 
of the land, especially in the Gran Chaco, the north-eastern 
portion of the territory, through which the Vermejo River runs 
south-easterly, in an extraordinarily tortuous course, to join 
the Parana. The easily erosible soil is removed from one bank 
of the river and spread as an alluvium on the other bank, thus 
constructing a series of irregular terraces, afterwards variously 
altered and channelled in accordance with the original configura- 
tion of the surface and the extent of the annual inundations due 
to the joint operation of summer rains and the summer meltings 
of the Andes’ snows. The changes thus produced proceed at an 
extraordinary rate. Thus, a few years ago the small town of 
Rivadavia stood on the banks of the Vermejo; now half a league 
of broad steps and terraces separate it from the stream. Of this 
immense region, the district of Oran, lying close to the Bolivian 
frontier, is the most fertile tract, and might be brought into 
steam communication with Buenos Ayres, more than a thon- 
sand miles away, by simply dredging the bed of the Vermejo at 
certain points where sand has accumulated, an operation that, 
according to Mr. Pelleschi, would entail only a trifling cost. 
The town of Oran is the capital of the Gran Chaco, situate on 
the Vermejo, and destined, no doubt, to become the emporium 
not only of the commerce of the region, but of all Southeru 
Bolivia as well. In 1871, the city, then containing some 4,000 





$$$ 


* Eight Months on the Gran Chaco of the Argentine Republic. By Giovanni 
Pelleschi. London: Sampson Low and Co. 
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ms rote 
inhabitants, was destroyed by a terrible earthquake, only less 
terrible than the catastrophe that had overwhelmed the more 
southern city of Mendoza ten years earlier, and caused the 
death of 10,000 out of the 15,000 persons who formed its 
population. 

When Mr. Pelleschi visited Oran in 1880, the city was still 
jnruins. “This corner of the Republic, however,” he writes, 
“ig an absolute garden.” The air is fragrant with a thousand 
scents, flowers enamel the meads and cover the gigantic trees 
with their bloom, the plain on which the city stands is a marvel 
of fertility, abundantly watered and wooded, and on every side 
rise lofty mountains and lovely hills, clothed with dense forests 
to a great height. But from this glorious scene, where Nature 
displays herself on the grandest scale in all her abundance and 
beauty, man is well-nigh absent. Oran is the only centre of 
population of any importance. The estancias of the settlers 
follow the course of the rivers, and are rarely more than ten or 
twelve miles distant from one of the forts which, sparsely scattered 
over the territory, afford protection against the Indians, who 
still roam over its vast tracts virtual masters of the soil, 
though occasionally they will work at the sugar haciendas, 
or labour on the estancias. But to the Missionary Brothers, 
who are sent to make Catholics of them, they turn a 
deaf ear, and Mr. Pelleschi applauds their indifference. The 
Brothers are not popular, either, with the pobladores, or settlers ; 
though why this should be the case is not clear. Perhaps they 
omit to inculcate on the Indians the duty of working for the white 
man. Mr. Pelleschi comments, with a bitterness not altogether 
justifiable, upon the absurdity of supposing that “ converts,” 
besprinkled with holy water and taught to gabble a creed, are 
thus advanced one whit in the paths of civilisation ; at least, he 
must be in possession of very accurate information if he can 
be sure that this and this only is effected. The manners 
of the pobladorcs are by no means wanting in refine- 
ment. Women in particular are held in great respect. A 
common labourer, who acted as a guide to Mr. Pelleschi, after 
some months’ absence from his home, asked his employer to;write 
a letter for him to his wife. When asked how the letter should 
be begun, “after a moment’s thought he said, ‘write, My 
esteemed lady.” Mr. Pelleschi adds:—“ This kind of tone is 
mutual—I do not say among the classes privileged by wealth 
and education, for these it is a matter of course, but among the 
lower classes, and even among the Indian nomads.” It must be 
added, however, that the phrase is a common epistolary one in 
Spain. 

These nomads, nevertheless, the author classes with the most 
barbarous peoples of the earth. An exhaustive study of their 
customs, social condition, and speech occupies half the volume, 
and forms a contribution of considerable value to South 
American ethnography and philology. None of the Argentine 
Indians can count beyond four, yet their languages, or rather 
dialects, are fairly copious, and provided with an ample inflec- 
tional system. They obey Caciques, or chiefs, in time of war, but 
in their tolderias, or villages, recognise no superiors. So primeval 
is their political state, that even within the tribes there is little 
coherency, and hardly any feeling of kindred or clanship. They 
have no music, no songs or chants, no idols, no worship, and no 
gods. Neither are they acquainted with the use of metals; 
their only tools are shells, fire-hardened stakes, tigers’ teeth, and 
the jawbones of fishes, with which they contrive to shave them- 
selves. They do not practise agriculture, save on avery small scale, 
keep no domestic animals, and live chiefly on the wild produce of 
the earth, animal and vegetable. Nevertheless, in the scale of 
intelligence they are by no means low-placed ; their customs 
are not of a debased character, and they are neither cruel by 
nature nor markedly immoral in their lives. It is true they 
kill their prisoners, but this with nomads is almost a necessity. 
They do not appear to torture them. Probably they would 
gradually accept civilisation if they could be induced to depend 
more than they do upon agriculture. But the pobladores care- 
fully abstain from attempting to bring about a change in their 
habits that would create a formidable class of competitors for 
the possession of the land. And of themselves, so long as 
Nature affords them an easy sustenance, they are never likely 
to settle down to an agricultural life, while a pastoral one is not 
possible in the heart of South America. Some of their habits 
recall Polynesian customs. Thus they make a fermented drink by 
chewing the pods of the algorroba tree, a kind of mimosa common 
throughout the Northern tracts of the Republic, and mixing the 
salivated mass with a paste made of the pods beaten to powder 





(also used to make a kind of bread), afterwards pouring water 
over the whole, and allowing it to stand for twelve hours. This 
beverage, called aloja, has a peculiar acid flavour, and Mr. 
Pelleschi prefers it to any wine he ever tasted. It has an 
enlivening rather than an intoxicating effect. The Indians are 
equally fond, however, of aguardiente, and will eat hemp till 
they are stupified. When an Indian wishes to marry, he paints 
his cheekbones, lips, and eyelids red. Among the Chiriguans, 
the lover also puts a bundle of wood and a roebuck at the 
door of the girl he hopes to make his wife. If with these 
materials she prepares a meal, he is accepted, shares the meal 
and takes possession of the lady. In the same tribe, when a 
child is born, the husband lies down by the side of the wife, 
and for three days is treated as if he were the mother, and for 
seven days more does no work. All the tribes practise tattooing, 
and try to make themselves look terrible to their enemies in 
war-time. They take scalps, sew them to a sort of twig hoop, 
and then use them as drinking-bowls. Their weapons are all of 
wood, bows and arrows, lances and clubs. Some of them use 
slings as well. They are not cannibals, nor do they practise 
human sacrifices, but they will eat the heart of a brave 
enemy to increase their own courage. Not only have no 
traces of idolatry been found to exist among them, but 
traces of fetishism seem to be equally absent. But they 
believe firmly in ahots, or spirits, over whom the sorcerers, 
the medicine-men of the tribe, have more or less power. 
There are spirits of wind, storm, disease; and each man has a 
spirit that after death goes beneath the earth, living there pretty 
much the same kind of life the united body and spirit lived on 
its surface. The spirits do not appear to be worshipped at all; 
the sorcerers rather control than seek to propitiate them. To 
the dead, considerable respect is paid. If the death takes place 
on the dead man’s rancho, he is buried under it. It is important 
that this should be done, otherwise the ahot would wander about 
the rancho in a state of misery. If the death takes place away 
from home, the corpse is wrapped in a net and placed in a tree, 
sufficiently protected against condors and other birds of prey. 
When reduced to a skeleton, this is taken to the rancho and 
there buried. Often the body is enclosed in an earthenware jar, 
variously glazed and ornamented. 

Mr. Pelleschi has a good deal to say about the languages 
spoken in the tracts he visited, especially the Mattacco language 
of the Gran Chaco Indians, which he appears to have made the 
subject of special study. It is surprising that he tells us nothing 
about the condition of his countrymen in the Republic, so many 
thousands of whom are each year added to its population. If 
the book is a translation, it is not a good one, and probably 
does considerable injustice to the author’s literary faculty. It 
sins further in lacking a map; and withont an exceptionally 
good atlas at his elbow, the reader is constantly embarrassed in 
his attempt to follow the descriptions of so unfamiliar a region 
as that traversed by Mr. Pelleschi. 


THREE NOVELS.* 
Or the three novels which we have bracketed together, maiuly 
on account of their points of dissimilarity, The Wayfarers 
deserves the first. place, because its author aims at elevation of 
style, and is obviously animated by moral earnestness. We 
confess we do not much like the subject on which Mr. (perhaps 
we should say Miss) Taylor has chosen to deliver a sermon in the 
guise of fiction. Next to “the heroes of hemp, the glories of the 
gallows,” that used to appeal for sympathy in the pages of 
Bulwer Lytton, come, in the hierarchy of shadiness, the heroines 
of the green-room, now so much in favour. No doubt Miss Grey, 
alias Mrs. Eugene Wallstein, who is the centre of attraction in 
The Wayfarers, is not quite as other actresses. Although she is 
among idle Dollies and silly Roses, she is not of them. She 
has “lived”—in other words, she has separated from her 
husband, and supports herself by the stage--and has been 
to some extent disciplined by her experience. Besides, she 
has had a creed from her youth up, as she informs the man who 
loves her, whom she loves, and who, although he is not her hus- 
band—it is perhaps unnecessary to mention that fact—scolds 
her as if he had a husband’s rights. That creed, as she puts it, 
in language which forcibly recalls the late Professor Clifford’s 
rhapsody in honour of “ Father Man,” is, to say the least, rather 
remarkable, for it comes to this :—“ I believe that in the begin- 


* The Wayfarers. By U. Ashworth Taylor, 2 vols. London: Blackwood and 
Sone, 1886.—Delamere. By E. Curzon. 3 vols, London: 8. Low and Co. 1886.— 
A Sporting Quixote. By 8. Liing. 2 vols, London: Chapman and Hall. 1886, 
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ning man created God, in the image of man created he Him.” 
Her lover says of Mrs. Wallstein’s creed, with truth as well as 
with some epigrammatic force, “ Your confession is a common 
one among those who think that to deny their obligations is to 
discharge their debts,” and it may be doubted if it is really this 
creed which induces her in the second volume to return to her 
husband. But, creed or no creed, this world in which Mrs. 
Wallstein moves—of actors and actresses, and artists and 
worldlings of both sexes, that are fitting company for them, that 
are generally in a condition of moral déshabille, and feeding on 
“scandalous little paragraphs” in certain newspapers—is one 
on which this author is wasting her (if it be her) powers 
of description. Mrs. Wallstein is undoubtedly a powerful 
sketch, in spite of her dreary creed; and so is her lover, 
Louis North, who, from being a rather hard lover of 
pleasure, becomes a Puritan and preacher of the truth as it 
appears to him, without losing his hardness, but who on his 
death-bed has sufficient strength of mind to advise Mrs. 
Wallstein to return to her husband. But Jossie North and 
Sir Luke Annerley, whose unlovely and essentially loveless 
marriage mars T'he Wayfarers, have an appearance of unreality. 
They look like the productions of a writer who is apeing cynicism, 
while she is not in the least degree cynical. The author of The 
Wayfarers is at her best iu her ethical and religious digressions, 
like this :— 

“ There are many stages between the first awakening of conscience 

and the accomplishment of the act or acts it dictates as the fittest 
reparation for the past sin. But of all those phases of feeling passed 
through, none gives so exaggerated a conception of the enormity of 
a fault as that in which the imagination first places before the mind 
the picture of what that sin will appear in the eyes of another. That 
other becomes forthwith the representative of the whole world’s judg- 
ment, his blame the world’s verdict, his pardon the world’s acquittal. 
It is this instinctive exaltation of the individual which gives half its 
force t» the widespread instinct of confession as a means of repara- 
tion,—an instinct that has been recognised, utilised, and formularised 
by Methodist and Catholic alike in their various systems of spiritual 
advancement.” 
This is overstrained, but the writer evidently strives after high 
ideals, both in style and in ethics. Let her depict the society— 
it may be a small one, but it exists—in which there is at least 
an attempt to attain such ideals, and let her put her sermons 
into the mouths of her characters, if they cannot give effect to 
her teachings in their lives. 

The author of Delameie does not dwell in the same high moral 
latitudes as the author of Wayfarers, but neither does he take 
to preaching in Bohemia. He can, moreover, construct a plot 
with great skill, and his style is very much above that of the 
average sensational novelist. There is an abundance, if not 
even a superabundance, of incident in Delamere, and if Mr. 
Curzon hal not beea so good an artist, we should have said 
he had overcrowded his canvas with figures. The hero and 
heroine are Donald Stamer—Mr. Curzon has been, for bim, 
singularly infelicitous in selecting this name—and Evelyn de 
Ruthyn, who should have been married to each other, but are 
unfortunately married to other people,—at all events, in the 
first volume. Evelyn has a bad secret, and a bad step-brother 
who discovers and makes capital out of that secret. She 
knows, or rather learns—for her sin is her husband's in the 
first instance—that Fleurette, her niece, who lives with her, 
is the daughter of an elder not of a younger, brother of her 
husband, and is therefore entitled to take the place of her son 
Raymond as heir to the De Ruthyn property. Bernard Wald- 
stein, the half-brother, ascertains this, and wishes to marry 
Fleurette. This design he nearly succeeds in accomplishing, 
with the help of Teresa, an Italian maid of Evelyn’s, who is, 
perhaps, the best-drawn character in the whole story. He fails, 
because he deveives ‘eresa, who, with the help of a good- 
natured I’renchman, Dufour, whom she marries, sets to work to 
circumvent him. vor Fleurette, harassed by lovers and con- 
spiracies, engages herself to Donald Stamer. This engagement 
is a mistake in art, because it is what lawyers would term an 
improbability with a double aspect. In the first place, Fleurette 
does not care for Stamer, but for her cousin Raymond ; and in 
the second, Stamer does not care for her, but for her aunt Evelyn. 
It must have been out of pure love of plot complications 
that Mr. Curzon invented this engagement; but his novel would 
have been quite as strong without it. Otherwise, the evolution of 
a very intricate story is well managed, and, as we have already 
said, the best characters are really admirably drawn. There are 
also in Delamere some bright Italian landscapes. Altogether, 
while it does not belong to the highest class of fiction, it is an 
excellent example of the class to which it belongs. 





What a queer olla podrida (the phrase is the author’s own) 
of animal spirits and reflections, racing and politics, flirtation 
and philosophy, has Mr. Samuel Laing published in his Sporting 
Quixote, by way of sequel apparently to his Modern Science ang 
Modern Thought! In a preface, appropriately entitled, “Noygl. 
readers, beware!’ Mr. Laing tells how this book originated, — 
in “some sketches of sporting misadventures made to amuse ny 
grandchildren.” Then, we are told, “ the idea gradually aroge 
of making the hero a sort of modern Don Quixote, and of trying 
to develop the theme that goodness is better than smartnegg, 
and to show how a shy, sensitive, awkward youth, spoiled bya 
silly education, was gradually transformed from a muff into q 
man, and from a man into a model of a simple-minded, kind, 
hearted, generous, and honourable English gentleman. This 
is a very good précis of the adventures of Mr. Laing’s hero, 
to whom he gives the nowise pretty name of the Honourable 
Augustus Fitzmuddle, who blossoms into the Earl of Mud 
dleton. The first portion of the first volume, which tells 
of Fitzmuddle’s adventures in the Scotch Highlands, reminds 
us not a little of two of Mr. Laing’s countrymen, Profesgor 
Wilson and Professor Blackie, in its breezy and boisterong 
humour, and is, on the whole, the most enjoyable section of the 
book. After Fitzmuddle gets thrown from his horse while 
hunting in Leicestershire, and is married to the pretty, if 
somewhat masculine, daughter of a poor parson, A Sporting 
Quixote becomes a medium by which Mr. Laing venti. 
lates his always vigorous and occasionally valuable opinions 
on subjects of all sorts and sizes, from the monstrosities of 
female dress to the economic heresies of Mr. George, and from 
Egypt and Ireland to drawing-room frivolities and society 
scandals. Between Mr. Laing’s hero and Mr. Laing himself, 
an enormous amount of moral ammunition in the shape of 
“virtuous indignation” is expended. Some of it reaches its 
mark, but a little of it also misses; and there is one reference 
to the Queen which, however well-intentioned, it would have 
been better taste to have suppressed. A Sporting Quixote is 
very enjoyable reading, for there is a great deal of healthy 
human nature in it. But Mr. Laing is quite right in not 
regarding it as a novel in the ordinary sense. 


ACROSS CENTRAL ASIA.* 
TRAVELLERS in Central Asia have of late become so numerous, 
that M. Moser’s interesting tour in that region two years ago 
will not attract much attention among either Continental or 
English readers. he latter will rest content with the perusal 
of the works of either O’Donovan, Lansdell, or Schuyler; and 
the former are unlikely to trouble their heads about the 
subject at all. At the same time, M. Moser’s volume is well 
worthy of some notice, for it throws light from an independent 
point of view on the position of Russia in ‘Turkestan, and on 
the condition of the people and their chiefs under the Czar's 
protectiono. M. Moser’s work is written in French, and is 
published in Paris; but by nationality the author is a Swiss, 
and he seems to be a gentleman of wealth travelling more for 
pleasure than with any object of serious inquiry. His 
sympathies are evidently in favour of the Russians, at 
whose hands he received much attention, a great part of his 
tour being performed in company with a Russian mission. Bat, 
at the same time, he showed himself exceptionally well disposed 
towards the native chiefs and princes, with several of whom he 
came into personal contact. The greater portion of the work 
may be termed interesting, but undoubtedly the passages which 
lend themselves most readily to quotation are those describing 
the author’s interviews with the rulers of Khiva and Bokhara, 
and with the son of the latter prince, now the reigning Ameer 
of the country. 

When M. Moser passed through Central Asia, the Turcomans 
of Merv were still independent, an he travelled by the old 
route between Khiva and the Caspian, having previously come 
down the Oxus from Charjui. He is one of the very few 
Europeans not Russians who have seen that town since it has 
been turned into an important naval station; and the illus- 
trations given in his work of the great river and the places 
along its banks are certainly among the best ever produced. 
We pass over his account of Tashkent and Bokhara to that 
part of his journey when, after leaving Prince Wittgenstein, he 
travelled alone to the Oxus. His first sight of that historically 
interesting river is given in the following passage :— 











* Atraversl Asie Centrale (La Steppe Kirghize; Le Turkestan Russe ; Boukhara; 
Khiva; Le Pays des Turcomans et la Perse), Impressions de Voyage par Henri 
Mos.r. Paris: Librairie Plon. 1886. 
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—cenmeae 

« At last we see a long black line before us. It is the Amou Darya, 
that great river about which so much has been said to me, and which 
interests me so keenly. Above, on the right bank, a long line of low 
hills; the rest of the bank flat like the banks of the River Syr; the 
cliffs pare of all vegetation except a few reeds. At flood-time the 
river overflows in all directions ; the two arms that we were about to 
become confounded with one another and form a vast ex- 


erse , 
parte , and it takes almost a whole day to cross in this 


panse of water, 
season.” 
After this first sight of the Amou Darya, or Oxus, M. Moser 

‘ves several details concerning the character and pursuits of 
Jan Torah, the present Ameer of Bokhara. These will not tend 
to raise his reputation as a prince, although it must be stated 
that our author found him a very generous host. In the first 
instance, we are told that Jan Torah was famed for his stock of 
dancing-boys, to whom a dubious reputation attaches in the 
East; and the later passages serve to show that the young 
Khan's ideas were of a frivolous order. It was at Charjui, the 
important town on the Amou or Oxus, half-way between Bokhara 
and Merv, that the French traveller made Jan Torah’s acquaint- 
ance; and it is instructive to learn that he gives of this place a 
most favourable description, which is particularly to be observed, 
as Charjui has hitherto been deemed little more than a village. 
We may quote M. Moser’s concluding passages of his residence 
at this place :— 

“Jan Torah’s messengers announced at the same time that he 
desired me to come and take photographs in his residence. He also 
wished to kaow what day I would come. I fixed the next day, and 
prepared my instruments accordingly; I fixed my apparatus, and 
explained it to the young prince. Did he understand me? I never 
knew. He amased himself by placing his attendants before the 
apparatus, and he finished by selecting a certain number of those I 
had photographed. Besides, he desired to have his own likeness taken, 
first by himself, and then sarrounded by his court. If I had had 
more plates, I think he would have kept me there the whole day, so 
evidently amused was he. If I had only dared to ask leave to take 
the portraits of his wives, that would certainly have been valuable, 
as they say he has some charming wives. But the greatest success 
of all attended the views of the citadel with the army. ‘These repre- 
sentations were, in truth, treasures, and I promised to send the 
prince as quickly as possible the reproductions, and we parted ex- 
cellent friencs. . . . . . On my return, very charmed with my visit, 
I found the prince’s bunter, who brought me from his master two 
splendid tazix, Turcoman greyhounds, and a hunting falcon. These 
gifts are of the greatest value, a greyhound being worth a fortune, 
and a good falcon as valuable as a good horse.” 


M. Moser has an eye for the picturesque in both landscape 
and legend. He shows this in his selection of the most favour- 
able views for his sketches, as well as by looking out for old 
stories which have come down from the time when the Oxus 
passed through a thickly peopled region. It must be confessed 
that these are not many, for even M. Moser’s industrious 
inquiries were only rewarded by the following legend, still sur- 
viving in connection with one of the numerous forts whose ruins 
mark the course of the river: — 


“The rays of the setting sun lit up a ruin which crowned a cliff on the 
right bank. It was Kis Kala, that means the fortress of the young girl. 
The legend says that it was formerly inhabited by a chief who had only 
onedaughter. He wished to marry her to a young knight, but, as often 
happens, she loved another. The night before the wedding having come, 
she quitted her father’s house with a few faithfal servants, and with 
their aid built the fortress of Kis Kala. Her betrothed did not renounce 
the hope of making himself agreeable to her, and proceeded to build at 
the foot of Kis Kala another residence, Jigit Kala, of which the ruins 
still exist. There ho waited in vain many years. Having at length en- 
deavoured to carry off this obstinate young female, he was conquered by 
her instead. Then her father, tired of her long resistance, ordered his 
daughter to return to her betrothed home, but she preferred to throw 
herself into the limpid waters of the Amou Darya. The lover was so 
overwhelmed with grief at this catastrophe, that he also precipitated 
himself into the river where this young heroine had drowned herself.” 


From Charjui, M. Moser went down the river to Khiva, where 
he had several interviews with the Khan, of whom he gives a 
description which will compare with that left by the late Colonel 
Burnaby of the same prince ten years earlier :— 


“Seyyid Mahomed Rahim is considered an excellent father. His 
eldest daughter is hamp-backed. In consequence of this deformity 

@ does not wish to give her in marriage to any one, and she has her 
own house aud establishment. He does his best, also, to make her 
forget her deformity, having lately ordered 6,000 roubles’ worth of 
toys and games from Europe...... After some time, the Khan sum- 
moned me to an audience...... He is a largely built man, with little 
beard, and his figare is slightly bloated. His eyes, which are very 
intelligent, show that the Usbeg blood in his veins is mixed with 

ersian. His hands are remarkably white, and well taken care of. 

€ wears on both diamond rings, but these are all the ornaments he 
shows. His head-dress is of the national type, viz., the black sheep- 
skin. He is clothed with a number of khelats (or robes), covered 
with @ pelisse of the skin of the white fox. His costume is as simple 
as his palace. Only the ease of his manners reveals the monarch 
of a savage people...... Speaking first, the Khan remarked, 








‘Your arrival has rejoiced me, and I hope that the orders I gave with 
regard to your movements have been duly attended to.’ I thanked 
the prince for his hospitable reception, to which he said, ‘ Koeb 
takehi,’ or ‘ Very good.’ ” 

M. Moser was then asked several questions about his country, 
Switzerland; and although the Khan was not familiar with the 
name, he realised its position from its proximity to Austria, 
France, and Germany. He also showed that he believed the 
United States to be the only Republic in the world. M. Moser 
then continues :— 


“T spent ten days in Khiva, during which I was received in five 
special audiences. Each visit lasted from two to three hours, and [ 
brought away the best possible recollection of this prince, who was 
so affable and kind towards me. I found him an intelligent man, 
understanding and expressing in a few words his ideas about things 
which must have been extremely difficult of comprehension to an 
Asiatic. The audiences always began in the most ceremonious 
manner, bat they never failed to conclude with a highly interesting 
discussion. Naturally, the West furnished the chief theme of our 
conversation. The Khan has an extreme desire to become acquainted 
with European civilisation, which he first realised during his visit to 
St. Petersburg. I think I may say that I contributed to clear up 
many doubtful and obscure points in his mind. His curiosity was 
keenest about the political condition of Europe, the relations between 
the different States, their military power as compared with Russia, &c. 
What I told him about the recruiting of the Swiss Militia and our 
small army seemed to especially interest him, and he exclaimed more 
than once, ‘I will see with my own eyes if that is possible.’ The 
mention of the Shah’s visit interested him very much, and strengthened 
his desire to travel. He proposed to go on pilgrimage to Mecca in 
the first place, and then to travel through Europe.” 

Although M. Moser only passed through the most tranquil- 
lised portion of the Turcoman desert, he gives a very complete 
account of the overthrow of the Akhal Tekes, and also of the 
Merv community. In the former we notice the following anec- 
dote of General Scobeleff, which we do not think has ever pre- 
viously been published. It refers to his celebrated siege and 
capture of Geok Tepeh :— 

“ The bombardment very soon began, aud the trenches were pushed 
forward vigorously, despite the desperate sorties of the besieged...... 
In atwivkle of the eye, notwithstandiog the sweeping fire of the 
musketry, the guns were carried. The Tekes threw themselves 
blindly on the Russian infantry. Bounding over the bodies of the 
slain, they seized with one hand the rifle of the Russian, and with the 
other cut him down with such fury that at certain points the ground 
was covered with heads, arms, hands, and legs. Nothing could be 
more terrible than these hand-to-hand encounters, in which one could 
only hear the clatter of naked swords, suppressed oaths, loud groans, 
and piercing cries alternately of ‘ Allah!’ and ‘ Hurrah!’ Speaking 
of this siege, General Scobeleff mentioned the following incident :— 
‘The Tekes,’ be said, ‘in their night attacks rushed up the parapets 
of my trenches, and there commanding my riflemen in the ditch, 
sabred them from this height without its being possible to protect them. 
One evening, going my rounds of the advanced troops, I heard a 
soldier say to his comrade,—“ The General is wrong to place us 
at night in the ditches, for the Tekes jump on to the parapet 
and attack us without our beirg able to properly defend our- 
selves. If he would only place us ten yerds in the rear, the 
Tekes would be obliged to descend into the trenches, where we 
could exterminate them without danger.’’’ General Scobeleff admitted 
that this was a revelation. He acted upon it, and the next morning 
several hundred of the enemy fell at the bottom of the ditch. The 
soldier received the Cross of St. George.” 

These quotations will serve to show the reader that M. Moser’s 
A travers V Asie Centrale contains much of interest, and that 
the reader desirous of becoming further acquainted with the 
subject will find in his pages something that cannot be learnt 
as well elsewhere. Of the illustrations and the general appear- 
ance of the book, it may be said that both are admirable and 
deserve the highest praise. M. Moser may feel the gratification 
of having performed an extensive journey, and of having turned 
it to some practical advantage. 


MR. COURTNEY’S “CONSTRUCTIVE ETHICS.”* 
Tuts work is mainly “an introduction to a systematic effort to 
work out a system of ethics which some time in the future Mr. 
Courtney hopes to be able to accomplish.” We place this in 
the forefront of our notice, as it is 2 much better description of 
the work before us than that which is given in the title. For 
the book is really an introduction. It is historical, and it is 
critical, and it is constructive only by fits and starts. We have 
enough to know Mr. Courtney’s point of view, and the standard 
by which he measures the worth of various ethical systems. 
But his own system is only set forth in outline. It is not 
justified in detail. 

While we make this statement, we by no means intend to 





* Constructive Ethics : a Review of Modern Moral Philosophy in_its Three Stages 
of Interpretation, Criticism, and Reconstruction. By W. L. Courtney, M.A, 
LL.D. London: Chapman and Hall. 
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detract from the value of Mr. Courtney’s work. The book is of 
a very high order indeed. In a generation which has seen the 
publication of works of such quality as those written by 
Sidgwick, Leslie Stephen, Spencer, Green, and Martineau, we 
naturally expect from a writer on ethics something approaching 
the same high standard. Nor does Mr. Courtney’s work fall 
short of it. If we take the book as an introduction, and look 
atit as a preparation for a system of ethics, we have nothing to 
find fault with. It is clear, incisive, the statement of various 
systems of ethics is fair and adequate, and the criticism of 
them, if brief, is yet trenchant and conclusive. We have read 
with great pleasure the historical part of the book, and consider 
it a most important contribution to the literature of ethics, 
The value of this part is also independent of the particular 
scheme under which Mr. Courtney has arranged his material. 
His account of Hobbes is equally good, whether we place him 
under what Mr. Courtney calls the “interpretative stage” or 
not ; and the same remark may be made regarding all the writers 
whose works are expounded and criticised in his book. 


The point of view of Mr. Courtney may fairly be described as 
Hegelian. He does not, indeed, trouble us much with Hegelian 
terminology, nor does he follow Hegel in anything like a slavish 
manner. But the prevailing influence over his mind has been 
that of Hegel. The scheme of the three stages, which appears 
even on the title-pages, is after the manner of Hegel. Every 
reader of philosophy will remember at once the formula, thesis, 
antithesis, synthesis, and Mr. Courtney’s formula answers to 
this, point by point. Thesis corresponds to interpretation, anti- 
thesis to criticism, and synthesis to reconstruction. The effort 
to make history, whether of philosophy, religion, or ethics, 
correspond to the Hegelian formula, has given rise to endless 
toil on the part of those under the influence of Hegel. The toil 
has not been without result. It has thrown light on many dark 
places of history, and made us better acquainted with the 
march of human intelligence. But it has failed to show that 
the movement of history proceeds according tothe formula. Nor 
has Mr. Courtney succeeded in showing that ethical thought has 
proceeded along the lines of interpretation, criticism, and recon- 
struction. He is fully conscious of this himself, as witness the 
following statement :— 


“Tt needs a certain disengagement from current controversy to see 
this law of progress in its best, and in some respects its highest, 
exemplification—moral philosophy. On the one hand, we are met with 
the oft-repeated assertion that moral philosopby is wholly unprogres- 
sive; on the other hand, all general statements of the law of progress 
afford an easy mark for the ridicule of those who are occupied with 
the bare detail of systems and particular opinions, The firet objec- 
tion may be sufficiently met by a counter-assertion of the reulity of 
the history of ethical doctrine; the second requires a fuller considera- 
tion. It is maintained, for instance, that a general law of mental 
progress is nullified by particular systems which do not fall into the 
historical sequence demanded by the theory. Fur Hobbes’s system, 
which is the earliest in the histury of Modern Ethics, is nothing if not 
critical ; while Utilitarianism, which, according to our scheme, ought 
to belong to the critical age, is very largely constructive. Now, 
in the first place, it must be laid down dogmatically that the 
value of laws of progress are ouly patent to him who can abstract from 
the particular divergences and apprehend the general tendency. 
When Comte affirmed his grand law of the progress of intelligence, 
his loi des trois états, that theology was succeeded by metaphysics, 
and metaphysics by the positive spirit, he was met by a rejoinder, 
which took particular notice of systems which were metaphysical 
before they were theological, or positive before they were metaphysical. 
To those who do not sympathise with the generalisation, it is yet 
abundantly clear that Comte, from his own point of view, was 
justified in the abstract exposition of his law. For all generalisations 
are ideal rather than actual, cr as we should be inclined to affirm 
from a different standpoiut, are reconstructive rather than critical. 
Reconstruction is nothing but the free handling of given materials, 
the redintegration of experimental data in accordance with an 4 priori 
synthesis. In this fashion, too, must be interpreted the general law 
of intellectual advance which we have laid down, co far as it affects 
the history of modern moral philosophy.” (pp. 6-7.) 


A little further on he says :— 


“The one point which must be remembered in such large views of 
the development of ethical doctrine is the abstraction from temporal 
conditions. It is no objection to such theories that they confuse the 
exact historical sequence of philosophical systems. To some extent 
they do so; but from a freer standpoint they affirm the real historic 
law of all progress ian the study of ethical doctrine. The historical 
evolution is accepted in that comprehensive sense in which the 
salient tendencies are relieved of all disturbing and momentary 
accessories.” (p. 9.) 


We have been careful to quote Mr. Courtney’s own words, 
because we are unable to agree with him. We think he 
has made too large a claim on behalf of an @ priori synthesis, 
and his words would justify any and every philosophical system 





cs 
that the world has ever seen. We ask what is the extent, ani 
what are the limits of the application of his method. He claim, 
the freedom to redintegrate experimental data in accordang 
with an @ priori synthesis. Before we grant him the freedon 
he demands, we have to ask whence he has obtained his synthesis, 
and what are its claims on our assent. In the case before ny 
there seems to be an element of arbitrariness, for it professes to 
be an @ priori synthesis, and at the same time “ the real histori, 
law of all progress in the history of ethical doctrine.” My 
Courtney has not attempted to show how both conditions cay 
be true at the same time. We grant to him that laws of thought 
are also laws of things, and that there is a true correspondence 
between the human mind and the universe in which it finds 
itself. But it is because of this very reason that we strenuously 
object to the freedom taken by Mr.Courtney. We have a right 


to assume that Nature is rational. On this assumption is based ' 


the possibility of physical and natural science. We have alsoa 
right to assume that history is rational, and also that the history 
of ethics isarational history. In that history we have necessary 
and rational relatedness, and the business of moral philosophy 
is to find it out and express it clearly. In other words, we 
believe that the objective order of Nature, of human life in 
general, and of human moral life in particular, is rational. The 
categories we need for a rational synthesis of them are already 
there. 

In our view, then, it is not necessary “to confuse the exact 
historical sequence of philosophical systems.” For it will be 
increasingly found—it has, indeed, already been found in large 
measure—that the actual history of philosophical speculation 
does conform to law. It has also been found that in order to 
state this law we do not need to abstract from ‘ temporal 
conditions.” For the temporal conditions are essential momenta 
of the law of progress in ethical speculation. They are the 
forms which the life of humanity assumes at a given place and 
time, and our business with regard to them is to find out their 
rational connection with what precedes and follows them. Itis 
easy to abstract from them what we choose to regard as the 
eternal and the essential, and to look on what we leave behind 
as “disturbing and momentary accessories.” But this is only 
to shun the necessary toil of investigation. It is the old and 
fatal way of trying short cuts to knowledge, a way which has 
been found unfruitful and misleading in all departments of 
science. In truth, the Ptolemaic system of astronomy corre 
sponds exactly to the description given by Mr. Courtney. It 
was ‘a redintegration of experimental data in accordance with 
an @ priori synthesis.” 

We have dwelt on this contention of Mr. Courtney’s, both 
because it occupies so large a space in his work, and because 
the habit has become so common in current speculation. There 
is a tendency to let an @ priori synthesis outrun our knowledge 
of facts. There is also a tendency to twist the facts and to 
crush them somehow into the mould we have brought to them. 
Both tendencies are thoroughly bad. We have, however, to say 
that Mr. Courtney’s practice is better than his theory. We 
cannot discern any reason why Hobbes, Adam Smith, Butler, 
and Clarke should be classed as writers of “ Interpretation,” 
and Utilitarianism as “ critical,” and Kant, Hegel, Spencer, and 
Hartmann as “ reconstructive,” unless, indeed, the reason that 
they follow each other in order of time. Still, in his statement 
and criticism of these systems, Mr. Courtney writes as if he had 
no theory of their filiation. What he says is based on exact and 
independent study of their systems. His criticisms are clear 
and incisive. If he is now and then dogmatic, and speaks ex 
cathedrd, yet on the whole he gives sufficient reasons for the 
criticisms he makes. 

There are many chapters in the book worthy of special notice; 
but to one only can we now refer. The chapter on “scientific 
theories” is of great merit, and is a real contribution to a dis- 
cussion which is assuming more importance as the years pass on. 
The conquests of sciznce have encouraged many to advance to 
the last and greatest problem of all,—the problem of our moral 
life,—Can man, the maker of science, be himself brought under 
the dominion of science? The writers to whose works Mr. 
Courtney here makes reference are Spencer, Leslie Stepben, 
Sidgwick, and Clifford. Mr. Courtney has taken the pains 
really to understand these writers. He fully recognises their 
great ability, and the value of their systems from certain points 
of view. But he gives good reasons for questioning their solu- 
tion of the ethical problem. We quote the following with 
emphatic approval :— 
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ns take the conception of duty, which is perhaps the clearest 
difference between the rival systems of rational and experi- 
ental ethics. Duty, as understood by the Kantian system, is the 
He laid by a man’s higher self on himself. He has no option but to 
pt unless be will cut himself off from all communion with the 
0 ‘veraal spirit which moves in him and in all intelligences. Every 
— Icitrant attempt is attended by that haunting remorse, which is 
por else but the agony of feeling that he is a spiritual outcast, a 
ws ral S uah. How shall experimental ethics explain such an 4 priori 
someepiion 2 We have already seen the attempt made by Mr. Spencer. 
There are two elements in daty,—authoritativeness and coercive- 
ness. Authoritativeness is explained as the growth of a mental 
capacity to prefer the future in comparison with the present ; coer- 
civeness is explained as the gradual transference of sanctions from 
an external to an internal relation. Each of these is a difficult 
psychological process to understand, sO difficult as to be almost 
hopeless. How is a mind, united to experiences of successive 
conscious states, capable of so summing-up its conscious life asa 
whole that it can balance what has yet to come with what is imme- 
diately present ? And even if the process were possible, are we a whit 
nearer to the conception of obligation? Still more difficult is it to 
comprehend how a mind, passively developing according to natural 
laws, can yet with conscious activity transform external sanctions 
jnto an internal law of itself; and yet, without such conscious 
power of translating outer into inner, the coerciveness of duty is wholly 
unexplained. For Mr. Spencer’s two elements of duty are, in common 
language, the fact of moral obligation and the necessity of an internal 
sanction for morality, and both of these—both the fact and necessity 
—remain as ‘inexplicable surds’ in the evolutionary ethics. Nor is 
this all. For Mr. Spencer, as if to accentuate that wastefulness in 
nature which the doctrine of evolution puts in such clear light, after 
allthe laborious process of the growth of duty, mocks our difficulties 
by telling us it is all of no use. Duty itself will disappear. The 
evolved man in his millennial stage will have got the better of the 
‘ Authoritativeness’ and the ‘ Coerciveness.’ The rationalised human 
being will in this case, a8 in all cases of association of ideas, sce 
through his logical errors, and hereafter live in peace.”’ (p. 273-4.) 


“ Let 
int of 


DR. BALFOUR’S “CYCLOPASDIA OF INDIA.’* 
Turse three volumes contain an enormous quantity of informa- 
tion about India and Southern Asia generally, and it would be 
impossible to name any other publication which supplies any- 
thing approaching the same amount of facts and figures bearing 
on the past and present condition of that large quarter of the 
world. We say this with a full know-‘dge that there 
are inaccuracies here and there; but these lo not seriously 
detract from the merit of Dr. Balfour’s great work, on 
which he has expended the thought and labour of a life- 
time. The Cyclopedia is his own unaided production, 
the result of much discursive rea ag and no _incon- 
siderable research, guided by an Ir.iian experience of fifty 
years. It would have been better certainly to have confined the 
contents to India, with a brief description of the neighbouring 
countries; but Dr. Balfour's error is on the right side, and one 
for which the general inquirer will not blame him. Considering 
that Siberia is the only region of Asia entirely excluded from 
Dr. Balfour’s pages, the wide range of his subject may be 
realised; and it will be admitted that, with comparatively slight 
additions, it might be converted into a cyclopzdia of the whole 
of Asia. In short, Dr. Balfour has placed within reach of every 
student the principal details of every material element in the 
national life of the people of India. He has added to that a 
record of many facts relating to their neighbours which it is 
useful to have in so accessible a form. His volumes are quite 
indispensable to all dealing with Indian questions, whether in 
the Press or in Parliament, for it would be hard to namea 
single subject on which he has not collected much curious and 
useful information. With regard to the scope of the work, 
we cannot do better than quote what the author says in his 
preface :— 

“The first edition of this Cyclopwlia was published in 1858, in 
India, the second, also in India, in 1873, and the years 1877 to 1884 
inclusive have been occupied in revising it for publication in England. 
Daring this process, every likely source of further information has 
been examined, and many references made. I am under obligations to 
many learned men, to the Secretariat Officers of the Indian Govern- 
ments, and to the Record and Library officers of the India Office, 
Colonial Office, and British Museum, for their ready response to my 
applications for aid. This edition contains 35,000 articles and 16,000 
iudex headings relating to an area of 30,360,571 square kilometers 
(11,722,708 square miles), peopled by 704,401,171 soals. In dealing 
With subjects in quantities of such magnitude, oversights and 
points needing correction cannot but have occurred; but it is 
believed that errata are not many, and will be of a kind that 
can be readily remedied. It is inevitable that difficulties 
in transliteration should be experienced, owing to the variously 
accented forms which some words assume even among tribes 





* The Cyclop@dia of India and of Eastern and Southein Asia: Commercial, 
Industrial, and Scizsntific. Products of the Mineral, Vegetable, and Animal King- 
doms, Useful Arts and Manufactures. By Surgeon-General Edward Balfour. 
3vols. Third Edition. London: Bernard Quaritch. 1985. 





of the same race, also to the different values accepted in many 
languages for the same letters, and especially to the want of corre- 
spondence in the letters of the several Eastern alphabets; but in this 
work traditional and historical spelling has not been deviated from, 
and the copious indices will guide to words of less settled ortho- 
graphy. Men of the same race, habits, and customs, plants and 
animals of the same natural families, genera, and even species, are 
80 widely distributed throughout the South and East of Asia, that 
local histories of them are fragmentary and incomplete. India in its 
ethnology, its flora and fauna, can therefore only be fairly dealt with 
by embracing a wider area. This is the reason why the Cyclopawdia 
= my work on the timber-trees include all Eastern and Southern 
sia,” 


A cyclopzedia as a collection of knowledge is necessarily a work 
which does not lend itself to the purposes of a review. The 
functions of criticism may be considered as performed when it 
is stated that the information covers a certain field, and that it 
is to be found within these volumes. We may, however, single 
out a few of the many passages which have caught our eye as 
being of particular interest, giving a word of especial praise to 
all the articles on objects of natural history. The population 
of India, including the native States, is 240,000,000. The 
majority of these are of Aryan race, and they are divided by 
two broad distinctions of creed into Hindoos and Mahomedans. 
But the earlier races who held the Peninsula before the wave of 
Aryan immigration broke over it have left some permanent 
trace of their presence in the rude and semi-savage tribes which 
hang on to the fringe of English civilisation in the country. 
These tribes are of little or no political importance. They only 
present features of interest to those who care to inquire into the 
primitive condition of the human family as illustrated by their 
manner of living. This is what Dr. Balfour has to say on the 
subject :— 


“In British India, in the south-east of Asia, and in China, many of 
the races dwelling in political dependency are supposed to be the 
prior occupants, and on that account are distinguished by this term. 
Some of them are in large nationalities, others broken, dispersed, 
disconnected, even homeless. The dates of the first arrivals in British 
India are, however, wholly unknown. But the bulk of the immigrants 
seem to have come from beyond the Himalaya on the north, at inter- 
vals ranging between 3,000 and 1,000 years before the Christian era. 
Small bodies in the north-west corner of the peninsula appear to be 
of western origin. There are also peoples in the southern parts of 
the peninsulas of India and Malacca with marked negro features, and 
such recur as large or small nations in the Andamans, the Malay 
Peninsula, and in the Archipelago islands, with traces also in the 
valleys of Northern India, as if there had once been a great Negro 
wave setting to the east, or had been prior Negroid races occupying 
the southern parts of Asia. A great bulk of the original settlers in 
India—labourers, farmers, foresters, shepherds, cowherds, artificers, 
and professional races—seem to have come down the valleys of the 
Indus, of the Ganges, and Brahmaputra, and to have streamed through 
the gaps in the Himalayas; and from the practice followed of living 
apart, as castes who neither eat together nor intermarry, most of the 
immigrant tribes and races are now as distiactly marked as on the 
days of their first appearance.” 


While this is interesting enough with regard to the aborigines 
in general, the history of each particular race is treated at con- 
siderable length. We may mention the Bhils as being specially 
welldone. Another description of a somewhat similar character 
comes under the head of “ Boats and Ships of the Ganges,” 
wherein an exceedingly graphic account is giveu of the occupa- 
tions of the riverine population. The classes and crafts of which 
the Indian people are composed are distinguishable from each 
other by as clearly marked features as if they were distinct 
peoples. We can best illustrate this fact by quoting what Dr. 
Balfour writes about the Banjara, who are chiefly grain and salt 
merchants, and whoare to be found in different parts of India :— 


‘* The Banjara generally possess large herds of cattle, which they 
convert into pack-animals; even cows are made to carry burdens, 
which, as arule, no other class of natives do; and it is no unusual 
thing to see among a herd of Banjara bullocks several cows laden 
with burdens, with young calves at their heels. One or more of 
their best bullocks are selected as leaders ; their horns and the crests 
of their pack-saddles are ornamented with cowries, scarlet cloths, 
peacocks’ feathers, tassels of cotton variously coloured, &c.; their 
necks are encircled with a band of scarlet cloth or leather, to which 
is fastened numerous bells, which give out a monotonous sound. The 
selected animal is supposed to be deified, forming the protector of 
the herd, and is termed Guru Bail. The jingle of the bells and the 
ornamentation of the animals are said to frighten away beasts of 
prey in their lonely and jangly marches. The cattle are let loose as 
soon as the march is over, to enable them to pick up what they can 
by browsing in the vicinity. The Banjara is independent of villages 
generally in his travels. As soon as the encampment is fixed ou, he 
unloads his bullocks, and packs the loads in tiers, and over them he 
stretches an awning of cloth or a cumbly, as protection from the 
weather. At night the cattle are tied round the packages in a circle ; 
in the midst, the Banjara lights a fire and lies down to sleep. He is 
up at sunrise, loads his bullocks, and proceeds to the next stage; the 
distance travelled is generally from ten to fifteen milesa day. On 
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$$ 
these journeys one or more of their women accompany them. These | in Europe were then brought from India. Dr. Balfour gives a, 


men were the great grain-carriers of the Moghul armies, and came 


down with them into the Dekhan early in the seventeenth century 


account of all the historic stones in existence; and, on the 


Two brothers of the Charans, one of the three great tribes into which subject of diamonds, he also writes : — 


the Banjaras are divided, are said, in the year 1''30, to have possessed 
180,000 bullocks, which carried Asaf Jah’s provisions for kim during 
his raids. So much were these carriers prized by that Wazir that 
he gave to these two brothers Jhangi and Bhangi prescriptive rights 
engraved upon copper in gold letters. ..... This was to induce 
them to keep up with the army.and stop their complaints of want of | India. 
grass and water for their cattle. The descendants of the house of 


Bhangi still possess the above engraving.” 


We have referred to the special excellence of the articles de- | men of the Jewish race, and in London another. The diamonds 


“Diamonds in the rough are unattractive pebbles. Hyen wi 
those who profess to be acquainted with precious stones, the whit 
sapphire and topaz occasionally pass for the diamond. Some of the 
Ceylon diamonds which the Singhalese offer for sale are made of 
crystal. The art of cutting diamonds is practised to some extent ig 

A knowledge of this art, however, is not very common u 
may be concluded when we mention that all Europe only possesses jy 
Amsterdam one great diamond-cutting establishment filled by work. 


scribing the natural productions of the country; and the chief | i% Such abundance amongst the wealthy natives of Indis-anegia 


sources of wealth, such as tea, coffee, indigo, opium, and cotton 


are well and exhaustively described. Trees and plants are 


all cut in Europe.” 
"| ‘These passages will serve to indicate the value of this Work gs 


necessarily handled with great skill and intimate knowledge by | % book of reference. We can give it “e higher praise than ty 
one who has written the standard work on the subject of Indian | 54Y that it has absolutely no rival, and hardly a competitor, iy 


timber. The special feature of these volumes must, no doubt 


this respect. ‘To those who desire an easy and simple means gf 
? 


be considered its accurate and interesting contributions to the learning something about India, aad of following the Course of 
natural history of Southern Asia. The reader will find, besides | @Vents in that country, Dr. Balfour's Cyclopcedia is absolutely 


the solid facts connected with each subject, many curious bits of indispensable. 
information picked up in odd corners, and throwing light on the 
habits of the people and also on the origin of many things now 


MAIMONIDES’ “GUIDE OF THE PERPLEXED, 


in common use, but of which the early history is either unknown aoe am rao Pages a = ~~ ar ae 
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or forgotten. Asa specimen of this, we may quote some parts | ©@!! Maimonides, 1s one of the Jew medieval Jewish thinker 


of the article on curry :— 


whose reputation extends beyond the limits of the Synagogn 


: vhos iti ave secured a place i oneral li 
“Two hundred years before the Portuguese had appeared in the and whose writings have secured a is in general literature, 
Indian seas, Ibn Batuta describes the natives of Ceylon as eating | it is extremely doubtful whether outside the ranks of those in. 


curry, which he calls in Arabic ‘conchan;’ in modern Arabic 
‘idaan’ is the name. In the Rajavali, also, this article of diet is 
mentioned as in use in Ceylon in the second century of this era. 
Nevertheless, several writers have suggested that the word has been 
introduced from the Portuguese. The name is probably from the 
Tamil word ‘kadai’ or ‘karai, a bazaar; and Tamil children in the 
Peninsula sing a nursery song : — 
* Kai viss ammah kai viss 
Kadi ki polam kai viss.’ 
* Swing your hand, mother, swing your hand ; 
Let us go to the market, swing your hand.’ 

Corry in Urdu is called ‘salin,’ in Tamil ‘karri,’ in Telugu ‘ koora,’ 
in Persian ‘nan-khurish.’ Curry is daily used in every family on the 
Indian sea-coast wherever the Bengali, the Tamil, Telugu, and 
Mahratta people bave spread, and in greater or less quantity, 
according to the means of the family, always with vegetables and 
with mutton or fowl, as they can afford. The ingredients are usually 
brought fresh from the market daily; but Europeans in India often 
grind and keep the dry materials in powder. ‘here are very numerous 
receipts; but almost every household has one of its own, and up to 
the middle of the nineteenth century many houses prided themselves 
on their curries.” 

Animals receive not less attention at the hands of Dr. Balfour, 
and he provides graphic accounts of the larger beasts, such as 
the elephant, the tiger, &c.; while the most destructive of all 
the enemies of man, the snake, is treated of under three separate 
headings—reptiles, snakes, and serpents. The loss of life caused 
by these creatures is enormous and almost incredible, and up to 
the present time, the efforts of the Goverament and the people 
themselves have proved not less abortive in reducing their 
numbers than the attempts of science have been to discover an 
antidote for their poison. One of the most curious descriptions 
of animals is that of the wild dog of Nepal :— 


“Tn the Nepal hills the chole or wild dog are found in packs, vary- 
ing from fifty to two hundred, and the havock committed by them 
among the flocks of sheep and hill-cattie is incredible. Their destruc- 
tion of deer, also, is immense, and their mode of hunting may be 
worthy of mention. In size, the wild dog is little larger than the 
common jackal of India, but longer in the body, and possessing much 
greater power, with a very formidable set of jaws. Colour, a rich 
reddish brown; with scenting qualities of the highest order. Soon 
after nightfall the pack assemble at a given cry, when they disperse 
in threes and fours in search of game. The first party that hit off 
the trail open, when the whole pack rush to them, and when all are 
assembled, fasten to the trail and off they go. The deer soon 
become alarmed and double, when the pack immediately tell 
off in parties, each one rashing to the different passes for 
which deer are known to make, and on the deer attempting 
to pass either, it is immediately seized by the party, who 
utter a simultaneous cry, and the whole pack then rush in, and 
the deer is at once devoured. Fresh game is next sought, and in the 
same way destroyed; and this species of hunting is continued, 
according to the size of the pack, till all their appetites are appeased, 
when they retire to their almost inaccessible fastnesses in the rocks, 
and remain for three or fonr days, until hunger again drives them 
forth on another excursion. From their destractive qualities, the wild 
dogs hardly ever remain longer than a month in the same locality, 
having in that time effectually seared away all the deer for miles 
areund,” 

Among other sources of Indian wealth may be mentioned 
jewels, of which pearls and diamonds are the most remarkable. 
During the last century the trade in these articles was at its 


terested in the history of scholastic speculation, there is any large 
reading public to which a translation of his Dalalat al Hairin, 
or Guide of the Perplexed, is likely to appeal. Even among Jems, 
who affect a kind of familiarity with the Moré Nebuchimn, ag 
they style it, the work is far more widely known than read, 
As a matter of fact, the Guide is altogether out of date, Its 
philosophy is obsolete, its methods are antiquated, and its in. 
terest now-a-days is mainly antiquarian. If read at all, it is read 
by a few for the light it is calculated to throw upon the theo- 
sophic speculations of the Middle Ages. It is true that the 
critical study of Spinoza, which has become iucreasingly fashion. 
able in the last quarter of a century, has added to the number 
of those who turn to the pages of Maimonides’ magnum opus 
with a view to pronouncing upon the question of the Am. 
sterdam philosopher’s indebtedness to his Jewish prede 
cessors. But to such the work has long been accessible 
through the admirable French translation that accompanies 
Dr. Munk’s critical edition of the Arabic text. Still, there 
may be some to whom an [nglish version will not prove 
unacceptable, and to such Dr. Fried!inder’s rendering can con- 
scientiously be recommended. It is clear and faithful, and 
leaves not much to be desired on the score of accuracy. There 
is an ample body of notes, made with considerable judgment, ex- 
plaining the difficulties likely to be encountered by the student 
who would master the Guide, and obtain an insight into Jewish 
philosophy. It will hardly take rank with Munk’s scholarly 
production, upon which Dr. Friedlander has largely drawn; but 
is infinitely superior to Baxtorf’s Doctor Perplexorum, which 
many are in the habit of consulting. Anyway, Hnglish readers, 
if so disposed, have now an opportanity of testing the trath of 
the eulogy pronounced upon Maimonides’ writings by the 
Arab critic, Cadi al Said ibn Sena al Mulk, when he said that 
Aba Amram (Maimon practised as a physician) gave us medi- 
cine for mind, as well as body, and purged the age from the 
disease of ignorance. 

In the usual sense of the word, the Guide of the Perplexed 
can hardly be called a philosophical work. It is simply au 
attempt to put revealed religion on a philosophic basis,—an 
attempt, in fact, to harmonise science and belief, or, to put 
it more precisely in the case of Maimonides, to find a rational 
fandament for dogmatic Judaism. And only to this extent can 
the work lay claim to the epithet “ philosophic ’’ which has 
been so freely bestowed upon it. Maimon’s great predecessor, 
Saadia, the Gaon, or Head of the Academies, had undertaken 
a somewhat similar task in his Bmunoth v’ déoth, written in 
the tenth century, and founded the philosophico-religious school 
of which the author of the Guide became the most distinguished 
exponent. The immediate cause that moved Maimonides to 
produce his work was the spread of free-thought among his 
co-religionists. Judaism was divided. On the one side was 
a party that—as Dr. Benisch has tersely said—“ publicly did 
homage to philosophy ;” on the other, a party prepared to 





height of prosperity, and some of the most famous stones now 


* The Guide of the Perplewed of Maimonides, Translated from its Original and 
Annotated by M. Fried!iinder, Ph.D, 3 vols. London: Tritbner and Co, 1885. 
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‘are everything 02 the altar of faith. It was Maimonides’ 
or" to show that religion was not incompatible with scientitic 
pone by discovering, or trying to discover, in Scripture, 
nial and philosophical sense which both sides could 
pa + and thus create common ground, on which the rival 
sot ok might meet in common friendship. And it is impossible, 
it at this distance of time, to read the Guide without admiring 
the dexterity of argument, the lucidity of thought, the flashes 
of trae philosophic insight, which the author oceasionally dis- 
plays in it. The influence of the work upon medixval thought 
was profound. It was read and re-read, translated, and studied 
by theologians of every shade of opinion, and in this way the 
Moré Nebuchin of Maimonides gave birth to the Summa Theo- 
logis of St. Thomas of Aquinas. It was, however, through 
Albertas Magnus, though, that Maimon’s theosophic and 
theologic notions were widely disseminated in the Middle Ages. 
He gathered what St. Thomas afterwards arranged and sys- 
tematised. Albertus, indeed, tried to do for Christianity what 
Maimonides had done fur Judaism, and in doing so he appro- 
priated the Guide of the Verplewed with that customary freedom 
which moves Renan to s»y that Albert “a coutume de fondre 
dans son texte tout ce qu'il a entre les mains.” The investiga- 
tions of Joel have shown that not a single passage of any import- 
ance ia the Moré Nebuchim escaped the lynx-eyed Churchman. 
Bat though Maimonides and Albertus Magnus set about a 
similar task, there is a notable difference in the fundamental 
principle upon which they work. Maimonides believes in the 
capacity of man to attain to a knowledge of God--the intel- 
lectual cognition of the Godhead—in a greater or lesser degree, 
according to the degree of man’s intellectual development. 
Albertus holds that between the knowledge of the mind, or 
actual, and the supernatural there is a chasm to be bridged 
not by intellect, but by grace. The result is characteristic. 
Maimonides is often raukly unorthodox; Albertus never puts 
himself in opposition to the tenets of the Church. Maimonides 
occasionally argues like a theologian, but his conclusions are 
generally philosophic. Albertus reasons like a philosopher, but 
always sums up like a Churchman. 


Apart from the influence cf Maimonides’ work upon scholastic 
philosophy, the most interesting question raised in connection 
with the Dulalat al Huivin is that of Spinoza’s indebtedness 
to his Jewish predecessor. The traditional view of all 
writers is that Spinoza owed nothing to Jewish philo- 
sophy,—“he learnt enough of it to throw it off altogether.” 
This is the opinion not alone of non-Jewish critics like Mar- 
tineau, Sorley, and Pollock, but of the first of Jewish authorities, 
Joel, of Breslau; and as this view is based upon an examina 
tion of the Guide of Maimonides, it may not be ont of 
place here to say something upon the subject. As long 
ago as 1869, Professor Schaarschmidt, of Amsterdam, drew 
attention to the one-sidedness of this opinion; and within 
the last few years additional light has been thrown upon 
the question by Professor Pearson. He very truly says:—‘ No 
great work ever sprung from the head of its creator like 
Athena from the head of Zeus; it has slowly developed 
within him, influenced and moulded by all that has in- 
fluenced and moulded its shaper’s own character.” - Now, 
Spinoza was a Jew, and was certainly not unacqnainted with 
Jewish literature, and to assert that he was wholly unin- 
fluenced by the Jewish thinkers whose writings were known 
to him, hardly seems scientific. The truth is, investigators 
have not hitherto looked in the right place for the needful 
evidence of Spinoza’s indebtedness. Misled by the fact that 
the Moir’ Nebuchim was the only avowedly philosophic produc- 
tion of Maimonides, they have confined their researches to its 
pages, and ignored the other works the Jewish writer. 
Following up this idea, Professor Pearson overhauled the Yad 
Hachazakah, known also as the Mishnah Torah, and with some 
striking results. It is impossible to indicate here all the points of 
resemblance which have been traced between the tenets laid down 
in Maimon’s digest of laws—for such the Yad'Hachazakahis—and 
those promulgated by the author of the Ethica. Buta few are well 
worth noting, less by reason of the striking similarity they show, 
than for the strange conclusion to which they lead. There is, ia 
the first instance, Maimonides’ conception of the Deity as set forth 
ia the Yad Hachazakah. He tells us God has neither form, nor 
frame, nor limit. He has none of the accidental qualities of 
bodies, “ neither composition nor decomposition, neither ascent 
nor descent, neither before nor behind; nor does he exist in 
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years; noris he liable to change, since there is nothing which can 
cause a change in him.” God is one; but his unity is not that of 
an individual or material body, “but such a one as there is no 
other unity like his in the universe. God’s similitude or form 
in the Scriptures is due to the “apparition of prophecy.” This 
Being exists, and “ he has called into existence all other beings,” 
and “all things existing, heaven and earth, and whatever is 
between them, exist only through the truth of his existence, so 
that where we supposed that he did not exist, no other thing 
could exist.”” It seems impossible to deny that this is Spinoza’s 
God who “exists necessarily,”-—— Quod sit unicus, quod sit 
omnium rerum causa libera, et quomodo; quod omnia in Deo 
sint et ab ipso ita pendeant ut sine ipso nec esse nec concipi 
possint.”” Professor Pearson thinks “the words might stand 
for a translation of Maimonides.” Similarly, the Yad tells 
us that with God “ there is neither death nor life, neither folly 
nor wisdom, neither sleeping nor waking, neither anger nor 
laughter, neither joy nor sorrow.” Is Spinoza’s dictum, “ God 
is without passions, and is not affected by any emotions of joy 
or sorrow,’ more than “a paraphrase of Maimonides ?” 

Again, nothing is more characteristic of Spinoza than the 
part played in his scheme of metaphysics by the terms 
“thought ” and “extension.” And yet the equivalent Hebrew 
terms, “quality ” and “ matter ”’—used, moreover, in exactly the 
Spinozistic sense,—play the same réle in the Yad Hachazakah. 
These two things compose the entire universe, they co-exist 
throughout being, and the degrees in which they are possessed 
form, to use Professor Pearson’s phrase, “ the basis of all classi- 
fication and individuality.” Maimonides says :—“ You can never 
see matter without quality, nor quality without matter, and 
it is only the understanding of man that abstractedly parts the 
existing body and knows that it is composed of quality and 
matter.” But this proposition “is the very foundation of 
Spinoza’s Ethica.” So, too, the intellectual knowledge and love 
of God which are so prominent in Spinoza’s system, find their 
exact analogies or originals in the Yad Hachazakah. With 
Maimonides, the measure of man’s knowledge of God is his 
intelligence ; and his knowledge the measure of his love of the 
Deity. The knowledge of God’s work “moves the intelligent 
man to love God;”’ and “a man can love the holy One—Blessed 
be He!—only by the knowledge he has of him, so that his love 
will be in proportion to his knowledge.” The intellectual love of 
God is, in the Yd, the highest good, just as the fullest know- 
ledge of the Deity will be its greatest happiness hereafter; and, 
in pursuit of it, the man’s whole soul must be absorbed. “It 
cannot be made fast in the heart of man unless he be constantly 
and duly absorbed in the same, and unless he renounce every- 
thing in the world except this love.” Is not this Spinoza’s idea 
also P—* Ex his clare intelligimus, qua in re nostra salus, seu 
Beatitudo seu Libertas consistat, nempe in constanti et sterno 
erga Deum amore ;” and,“ Hic erga Deum Amor summum bonum 
est, quod ex dictamine Rationis appetere possumus.” Many more 
instances of parallelism of thought might be adduced tending to 
upset the traditional view as to Spinoza’s freedom from Jewish 
influence, but the foregoing must suffice. They are too striking 
to be passed over as mere coincidences, and cannot henceforth 
be ignored by critics of Spinoza’s philosophy. We do not, how- 
ever, know if Professor Pearson understands fully the signifi- 
eance of the indebtedness of Spinoza to the Yad Hachazakah, 
which appears to be so clearly indicated. Readers will do so, 
when we point out that the Yad is not an original work of 
Maimonides, but only a digest or summary of the Talmud and 
its teaching. The language is that of Maimonides, but the ideas 
it clothes are those of his early progenitors. What will Spinozists 
say to a conclusion which traces back the roots of Spinoza’s 





ethics and metaphysics to the “rubbish-heap ”’—as Lightfoot 
calls it—of Talmudic rabbinism ? 

The introduction Dr. Friedlinder has furnished to this trans- 
lation of the Dalale! al Hairin, is meagre and unsatisfactory to 
ahigh degree. It treats of not a single topic of any general 
interest bearing either upon Maimonides’ influence or philosophy. 
There is a lengthy discussion of Maimon’s alleged apostasy, 
and the evidence of his temporary conversion to Islamism. This 
may be un all-absorbing topic among Jews, and overpower all 
other problems connected with the life and writings of the fore- 
most figure in orthodox Jewish literature; bat in appealing to a 
wider public, Dr. Friedlinder might have borne in mind that 
the mental horizon of people likely to study the Guide of the 
Perplexed is not bounded by the Synagogue walls. For the 
greater world the question of Maimonides’ supposed apostasy 
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has no interest whatever in these days; and if Jewish philo- 
sophy, of which Moshé Ben Maimon was the greatest exponent, 
could suggest nothing better to discuss, it might well have been 
left alone. 





“A YEAR WITH THE BIRDS.”* 


DEsULTORY essays such as these, dealing with some branch of 
natural history and coloured by local associations, have a 
peculiar charm of their own. This charm has been universally 
recognised in the case of The Natural History of Selborne, 
a book that makes the story of Nature’s small economies as 
interesting as a fairy-tale. The chapter on the field-cricket, 
even to one who has never set eyes on that curious creature, is 
as fascinating as Hans Andersen’s “ Ugly Duckling” or “ Bold 
Tin Soldier.” How one longs to visit the home of the crickets, that 
** steep abrupt pasture-field” of which White speaks, interspersed 
with furze, close to the back of this village (Selborne), well 
known by the name of the “ Short Lithe.” It is difficult to say 
in what this charm consists; but we may safely say that the 
union of acultured sympathetic character with keen and paticnt 
habits of observation is an important element in the charm, 
and an element sufficiently rare to account for the lack of rivals 
to White’s fame. This little volume, by “An Oxford Tutor,” 
possesses the peculiar charm to which we have referred in no 
small measure. 


Of the six chapters, two are devoted to Oxford City and 
its birds, one to the lower Alps, two to a Midland village, and 
the remaining one to the birds of Virgil. The pleasantest of 
these pleasant chapters is, we think, that entitled “Oxford, 
Spring and Early Summer,” which is pervaded by the fas- 
cinating tribe of birds known as the “ warblers.” By all bird- 
lovers, some of the eight or niue little migrants who go by this 
name are sure to be well known. They attract us no less by the 
delicate finish and beauty of their forms and the mystery that 
hangs over the migration across stormy seas of such fragile 
creatures, than by the beauty and variety of their songs. 
The chiff-chaff, which is the smallest of the warblers, and the 
first to reach our shores, is a prime favourite with “ An Oxford 
Tutor.” ‘ Not even the first twitter of the swallow,” he says, 
“or the earliest song of the nightingale, has the same hopeful 
story to tell me as this delicate traveller who dares the East 
wind and the frost.” The whole picture of this little bird’s 
arrival in our woods, “ when the first breath of spring brings 
the celandine into bloom on the hedge-bank,” is drawn with 
much quiet beanty and minuteness of observation. The 
wonderfully mellow song of the black-cap, the odd pranks 
of the white-throat, and the mocking powers of the sedge- 
warbler are touched upon with equal happiness. Take, for in- 
stance, this description of the ways of the greater white-throat :— 

‘As we walk along, a rough grating sound, something like the 
noise of a diminutive corn-crake, is heard on the other side of the 

hedge ; stopping when we stop, and sounding ahead of us as we walk 
on. Thisis the teasing way of the greater white-throat, and it means 
that he is either building a nest in the hedge, or thinking of doing so. 
If you give him time, however, he will show himself, flirting up to 
the top of the hedge, crooning, craking, and popping into it again; 
then flying out a little way, cheerily singing a soft and truly warbling 
song, with fluttering wings and roughened feathers, and then, perhaps, 
perching on a twig to repeat it.” 

This kind of character-painting is just what the tyro wants to 
help him to a knowledge of birds. 

A favourite station of the author's, from which to watch the 
birds, is the bridge at Parson’s Pleasure, ie., the cool, shady 
bathing-place on the Cherwell which goes by that name. Here, 
he says, ve miy in the summer “listen to the nightingale, or 
watch the red-starts and fly-catchers in the willows, or feast our 
eyes with the splendid deep and glossy black-blue of the 
swallow’s back, as he darts up and down beneath the bridge in 
doubtful weather.” Here are the water-hens paddling in and 
out of the reeds, and that daintiest member of the wagtail clan, 
the grey wagtail, “walking into the gentle water slope, or 
running lightly over the islands of dead leaves. Here, too, in 
the deep reed-beds, as in the Paradise of Birds,— 

‘The reed-warbler swang in a nest with her young, 
Deep-sheltered and warm from the wind.” 
To the keen eye of the writer of these essays, this little elbow of 
the Cherwell is a paradise of birds in itself. 


Turning to the chapters on a Midland village, we find in the 
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listener the fiery intensity of the high-strung singer. 


to tell my questioner to wait by a wood-side, till he is fair] 


between the songs of different bir ls. 


who knows his Virgil is acquainted with the passage:— 


ramble in kindly, thoughtful, and scholarly company. 
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CURRENT 


(Nimmo, London.) 


Mr. Charles Marvin is very nearly as desirous that something should 
be done for the London Hospitals, as he is that something should be 


Central Asia. Perhaps 


papers in this number of Time, however, are a rather ghastly story of 
embalment, bearing the title ‘‘A House of Splendid Horrors;” and 
an account of the remarkable Roman millionaire, Prince Torlonia. 

Harper’s Monthly Magazine and Young People continue to be 
worthy of their high reputation. 
“Sprivghaven,” which is running in the former, and which de 
picts the England that successfully resisted the first Napoleon, 
promises to be as good as anything that has recently come from 
the same pen. Under the title of “Their Pilgrimage,’ Mr. 
Dudley Warner gives a very lively account, slightly tinged, perhaps, 
with caricature, of American summer jauntings. 
Exchange,” a profusely illustrated article, is one of those papers 
taking us behind the scenes of commercial life on the other side of 
the Atlantic for which this magazine is noted. The illustrations in 
Young People, more especially the pictures of animals, are admirably 
executed. There is, perhaps, a trifle too much of letterpress, and 
some of it is more fitted for old than for young readers. The stories 
are, on the whole, very good. 


Edinburgh and its Neighbourhood in the Days of our Grandfathers. 


With Historical and Descriptive Sketches. 
second of these an admirable account of the nightingale, the | With 80 Illustrations. 


With 150 Illustrations. 


burgh.)—With the exception of London, there is no city in Great 


Mr. Blackmore’s new story, 
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“T never yet,’ says the author, “heard the nighti hat oven So 
dolefally, ie wae will have it sing; ite varied. phew alsotot 
given out con brio, and even that marvellous crescendo on a Ay a compe 
note, which no other bird attempts, conveys to the mind tt ae 
le 
asked how to distinguish his song from the rest, I should tea men aa’ 
by a bird that puts his whole ardent soul into his song.” 7 td — “t 
Wordsworth thought the same when he spoke of the “toma pase 
tuous harmony and fierce” of this bird-song. To the Presen, many § 
writer, on the contrary, “that marvellous crescendo on ag gome V 
note”—or, as Coleridge has it, that “one low piping note mon record 
sweet than all”—is infinitely sad. In a very interesting nol main { 
to this chapter, an attempt is made to show the relation that would 
the music of the birds bears to our own, but with the prefat roman 
remark that their music is of a totally different kind to omy, smell 
We should like to know whether those who are unable to with F 
distinguish tunes are similarly debarred from distinguishing ago, 1 
The last ch nt 
; ; . apter jg n0V 
that on the birds of Virgil, brings t gether, and gossips jp ‘ - 
a scholarly way about, some pet passiges, chiefly taken froq chon 
The picture of the birds taking in the 
heart after the storm is alone sufficient to vindicate the old poet’ are a 
claims to be a true lover and observer of the birds. Every on artist 
book 
“Tum liquidas corvi presso ter gutture voces, the J 
Aut quater ingeminant, et seepe cubilibus altis amp! 
Nescio qua preter solitum dulcedine lati, illnst 
Inter se in foliis strepitant ; javat imbribus actis his o 
Progeniem parvam dulcerque revisere natos.”’ ise 
A Year with the Birds is not a book that we can do justice to inte 
by quotation and extracts; it is a book to take up and rambk ro0r 
As on a pleasant country walk, now we whe 
find ourselves thridding the grassy “ rides” of the deep woods, acer 
“where the titmice come crooning around you, appearing it it 
suddenly, and vanishing you hardly know how or whither, and and 
wood-pigeons dash out of the trees with that curious impetuosity wel 
of theirs, as if they were suddenly sent for on most pressing are 
business ;” now, on the other hand, we are amid the rich to 
luxuriance of the water-meadows; and then, again in the ™ 
freshening air, we are pressing our way through the thistles and PA 
scattered furze-bushes of the breezy upland pastures. We Mi 
heartily commend this little book to all who love a country th 
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LITERATURE. 
ee 
The editor of Time continues with considerable success to combine is 
lightness with solidity in his table of contents, and the July number s 
is a more than average example of the combination. It containsa a 
serious little essay by Professor Munroe Smith on “The Domain of fi 
Political Science,’ while beside it is a cleverish but snippety skit hb 
on “Democracy.” ‘‘ Wanderer” makes some startling revelations a8 ; 
to Parnellite intimidation in Ireland at last General Election; and ‘ 
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‘ain that has 
_ It owes much to its unequalled position, the charm of which | evi 


ish builders have been unable to destroy, and it owes much | As 


so many “memorials and things of fame” as Edin- | Farrer, a dictum which shows a certain inability to judge of historical 


dence. Curtius is a romancer; Arrian is an admirable historian. 
to the Franco-Prussian War, again, Mr. Farrer accepts too 


Scott ae : pe Pa 
ae the concentration of historical and literary associations within | readily, we think, the charges against the Germans. In fact, Mr. 
a comparatively limited area. Next to Nature, and, of course, longo | Farrer accepts everything that goes towards proving his point,—that 
jntervallo, Edinburgh is chiefly indebted to Sir Walter Scott. Hehas | war is a bad business from beginning to end. 

Jed the whole city for us with the creations of his genius. Wanted, a Father. By Francis Savage. 3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 


Wander 


where we will, this great magician is by our side, and a | Here is a plot strangely made up of a number of curious threads 


thousand humorous or pleasing recollections spring up at names | and so made up as to puzzle a reader who has not time to spend on 


whi 


ch his genius has immortalised. Unfortunately, even Scott's disentangling it. There is a will with such a provision as even the 
reputation is not sufficiently honoured to preserve from destruction perversity of testators has not offen matched, a domestic complica- 


many spots linked to his memory, and the editors of the two hand- | tion of the most embarrassing kind, a Jesuit intrigue, and other 


some vol 


ames before us both allude to the rapid disappearance of the entanglements too numerous to mention. This is a mistake. A 


records of the past that Sir Walter loved 80 well. Apart from its reader likes to be kept in suspense, he even likes to be puzzled; but 
main features, for which art is not responsible, the great novelist then, he must know distinctly what has happened, and what are the 
woald find himself in a new world if he were to return to his “dear | issues for which he is to look out. Obscurity is a fatal fault, and 


romantic town.” In one respect there has been real progress. “I | yy, 


anted, a Futher,is certainly obscure. Yet it has merits. The 


smell you in the dark !” cs Dr. Johnson’s exclamation upon walking | scenes in Borneo are particularly vigorous and picturesque, though 
with Boswell through the High Street; and thirty, or even twenty years | our praise must be given with the reserve that we have no experience 


ago, it would have been possible to detect in the closes and wynds of the | of 
Old town as many smells as Coleridge reckoned at Cologne; but thecity 


our own by which to check the writer. 
Messrs. Smith and Elder send us the first volume of the “ Pocket 


is now said to be one of the cleanest and healthiest in the country. Edition” of Pendennis, of which the second and concluding volume will 


In 1833, Mr. Thomas Shepherd, a landscape-painter, published a 
yolume of “ Views of Edinburgh,” and his illustrations are reproduced 
in the work before us, edited by Mr. Gowans, who observes that they 
are at once faithful and artistic. Faithful they are certainly, and 
artistic in a measure. The letterpress of what may be called picture- 
pooks is not generally read with much attention, but Mr. Gowans has 
the merit of telling the reader pleasantly, and without unnecessary 
amplification, what it is worth his while to know; and if there is an 
illustrative anecdote drawn from literature or public life, he relieves 
his otherwise matter-of-fact pages by relating it. Mr. Gillies’s volume 
is got up with more daintiness, and some of the vignette illustrations 
interspersed among the letterpress are charming. As a drawing- 
room book it is highly attractive, but it may be questioned 
whether it conveys such a correct impression of certain prominent 
scenes aS the larger and more pretentious-looking work. Moreover, 
it is not to a book of this class that we go for historical knowledge, 
and the fifty pages of “ public history,’’ however ably written, could 
well be spared. On the other hand, the chapters, slight though they 
are, on the “Domestic History of Edinburgh” will be acceptable 
to the class of readers who, after taking up the book for the sake of 
the pretty illustrations, may have sufficient curiosity to turn to the 
letterpress. We cannot, by the way, agree with one of the writers 
(for Mr. Gillies has coadjutors in the work) that most of the Edin- 
burgh monuments add to the architectural beauty of the city. On 
the contrary, some of the most promiment—the Nelson Tower and 
Playfair’s monument, for example—are hideous, and it would be diffi- 
colt to conceive of a monument more inappropriate than that erected 
to the memory of Burns. 

Poems. By W. Walsham How. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.) 
—The Bishop of Bedford’s occasional verses are of a kind which no 
one can read without feeling respect, we may say, regard, for the 


th 
of 


th 
of 


M 


“ 


“ 


h 


Cc 


appear on July 26th. The paper, print, and general get up of the 
volume are equal to that of “ Vanity Fair.” 


Pastime Papers. By the Author of “Salad for the Solitary and 
e Social.” (Bentley and Son.)—In these essays we have a variety 
entertaining matter, certainly not all “new,” and presumably not 


all “true,” but making some quite tolerable reading. It strikes us 


at the author is not very profoundly acquainted with the subjects 
which he treats. No one who knew much about Socrates would 


say that he solaced his ‘solitary hours with literary pursuits.” 
Socrates never wrote a line, as far as is known. Galileo was not 


incarcerated in a dungeon at Rome”’ when Milton visited him. He 


was released in 1634, and it was more than four years after this when 


ilton saw him. ‘“ Southwell,a Romanist living in the middle of the 


sixteenth century,” is, to say the least, curiously worded. He was 
born in 1560, and was executed in 1595. It is strange to be told 
that Sir Walter Scott heard without remembering his authorship, a 


canto’’ from ‘The Pirate.’’ Of course, the writer means a 
song.” 
The Mark Twain Birthday-Book. (Remington and Co.) —This book 


must be regarded as a practical joke. You ask a friend, as the 
custom in such cases is, to write his name on the blank page, and 
look for something appropriate under the day; and he finds, e.g., 


You take the lies out of him, and he’ll shrink to the size of your 
at;’’ or, “A simple old dummy;” or, “He’s a most charming 


swindler and exquisite liar.”’ It is clear that this little volume is one 
which can only be used among very intimate friends. 


Ecclesiastical English. By G. Washington Moon. (Hatchards.) 


—Mr. Washington Moon believes himself to be entrusted with the 


ensorship of English style, and performs the duties of his office with 


no little self-importance, and, we may add, in a somewhat arbitrary 
fashion. We do not wish to defend all the Revisers’ Eoglish (it is the 


iter. y ion of i iety, : 3 ; - 
a icine en cage nage ad wen hens ot Revised Version of the Old Testament that is here attacked). It is 

divine, of a love of Nature, of an honest admiration for whatever is gal a 
an example of the old proverb, ‘‘ Too many cooks.’’ Probably had 


fair and noble in life, and of sympathy with the joys and griefs of t 
his fellows. Nothing in the volume, perhaps, is better than the story ‘ 
of “Gentleman John,” a pathetic tale told in verse that runs easily, 
and in language that contrives to be quite simple, without falling 
below the dignity of poetry. This, however, does not easily lend 
itself to extract. ‘My Clergy,” too, a series of nine sonnets, is | , 


j 


he revision of style, as distinguished from translation, been entrusted 
o any one of the company, some curious inconsistencies would have 


been avoided. But we cannot allow Mr. Moon’s claim to sit in 


udgment. He hits some blots, but he lacks the necessary taste and 


knowledge. Proofs of these defects might be quoted iu abundance. 


‘Maid ”’ is often used for a married woman or the mother of children, 


excellent ; but here, again, we should not like to quote one without the : Agee : . yale 
others, nor any without the key of the names, which yet it would as puella and even virgo (e.g., viryines nuptw) are in Litin. Dis- 
; Mi s annul” isa word of good authority which it would have been pedantry 


be hardly becoming to give. We quote some stanzas from 


to alter to “annul.” But Mr. Moon objects to “unloose.’ He 


“Converse :”— ‘ : , : 
‘ geacdd ; : objects to “tell,” in the sense of “to number.” It is obsolete, he 

Words following silence, silence following words, ; ap 
So sped the go'den sunset, till the land says, forgetting that we have the word “teller” in common use. But 
a, = anoaak of birds here is a criticism which, to dv Mr. Moon justice, must be quoted in 
Then all at once apstreamed oi natin flow full: —“In Job xix., 3, of the Revised Version, we read, ‘ Ye are not 
Of silent rosy waves a secoud sea, = ashamed that ye deal hardly with me.’ Here, probably, the word 
“See weneng sae means ‘severely ;’ but in the Authorised Version we read, ‘ Ye are 


The feathered cloudlets filled the plains of air, 


Ranged by the soft wind’s delicate marshalling, words, ‘that ye hardly deal with me.’ 


Till you could fancy Augel armies there, 
Nonght seen but burnished wing. 


Then more low converse till the last rose paled :— 

But oh! if earth may bear such peace and love, 

What shall the converse be when earth has failed 
And spirits meet above |”’ 

Military Manners and Customs. By James Anson Farrer. (Chatto 
and Windus.)—Mr. Farrer has collected here a vast number of curious 
aud interesting facts. We do not dispute the general conclusion 
which he would draw from them, viz., that war is a very horrible 
thing. At the same time, we must own that we do not see in him a 
serenely judicial and critical temper. Many cruelties, for instance, 
are laid to the charge of Alexander; these rest chiefly on the 
authority of Quintus Curtius. Curtius is as good as Arrian, says Mr. 











not ashamed that ye make yourselves strange to me;’ in other 
It is remarkable that these 
two renderings embody the two meanings of the word, ‘ Ye deal 
hardly [severely] with me,’ ‘Ye hardly [scarcely] deal with me.’” 
Imagine any one setting up for a critic who interprets ‘“ make 
yourselves strange to me,” as meaning “scarcely deal with me!” 
Again, Mr. Moon seems to be under the delusion that English 
grammar of the nineteenth century is identical with that of the 
seventeenth. The usage of the verb “be,’’ and the concord of 
nominative and verb as they were practised by Shakespeare and his 
contemporaries, are subjects, to take two common instances, which 
he might study with advantage. 

The Anglican Pulpit cf To-day. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—Here 
are short biographies and specimen sermons of forty ‘ distinguished 
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preachers of the Church of England.” Among the forty are seventeen 
Bishops (two of them, Drs. Fraser and Woodford, now deceased), one 
suffragan Bishop, three Deans, and various other dignitaries, among 
whom we observe the names of Canons Scott Holland, Westcott, and 
Body, Archdeacon Farrar, Professors Driver, Salmon, and Paget. One 
American preacher, the Rev. Phillips Brooks, appears in the list. 
This is a volame which is obviously a subject of description rather 
than of criticism, and which accordingly, after saying so much, we 
will commend to our readers. 


A Sequel to Rich Men’s Dwellings, and other Papers. By Lady 
John Manners. (Blackwood and Sons.)—This volume contains a 
collection of papers which have been published at various times, some 
of them attracting considerable attention. The first exhibits in a 
forcible way, not the less forcible because no hard words are used, 
the growing luxury of the time, especially in the articles of food and 
drink. The catalogue of meals, big and little, in fashionable society 
is nothing less than appalling. ‘“ Letters from an Idle Woman’s 
Post-bag”? is an amusing sketch. ‘ English Bondmen and Bond- 
women” is an earnest plea for shop-assistants, but the question is 
full of difficulty ; the policy of the Factory Act seems now to be 
seriously questioned. The author’s versatile fun then makes us 
acquainted with ‘“ Newmarket,” with “ Aix-les-Bains,” and with a 
variety of social matters, all treated in a kindly, pleasant, and sensible 
fashion. 


On Tuscan Hills and Venetian Waters. By Linda Villari. (T. 
Fisher Unwin.)—The book begins with a charming description of a 
Tuscan villa, most charming of summer retreats, though probably less 
agreeable when the winter cold nips sharply, as it can even in sunny 
Italy. Next comes a description of a little town in the mountains, 
Barga, some twenty miles north of Lucca; and then one of the Bosco 
Lungo, a forest in the Apennines, some forty miles from Florence. 
Besides these pictures of human habitations and of scenery, there are 
sketches of manners, the ways of Italian domestics and artisans. One 
of the chapters treats of ‘“‘The Homes of the Plaster-Image Men.” 
These itinerants are, it seems, mostly Lucchesi, and Ghivizzano is one 
of the villages which chiefly sends them forth. Tho smaller half of 
the book is devoted to Venice and its neighbourhood. We may mention 
among the chapters that which describes “ St. Francis in the Desert,” 
and another, full of colour, on “ Festivals and Fisher-folk.” This is 
a book of many attractions and much interest. 


Translations from the Poems of Victor Hugo. By Henry Carrington, 
M.A. (Walter Scott.)—This is a volume of the “‘ Canterbury Poets.” 
To be quite candid, Mr. Carr‘ngton has not fully accomplished what 
he aims at. The simple poems are sometimes fairly well rendered, 
thongh the translator seems to lack that full command over lan- 
guage which is even more necessary for his task than it is for original 





under these feeble 


work :— 


Then 
en 


more decidedly. The versions want nerve. 


whom Mr. Swinburne sets almost first among the singers of 
world. Here is as good a specimen as we can find of the translate, 


Hope, Child, to-morrow, and to-morrow still, 
And every morrow, hope ; trust while you live, 

Hope! and each time the dawn doth heaven fill, 
Be there to ask, as God is there to give. 


Poor Angel! say, ‘ For sin is sorrow sent : 
Perchance, if long I weep on bended knee, 
When He has first blessed all tue Innocent, 











No one wonld 


blows. One cannot see in this volume me 







“Hope in Gop, 









Be Contrite, God may end with me,’ ” 
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IN ARTISTIC AND RARE COLOURS, 
PRICE 48 9D PER YARD. 
Patterns Post FREE. 
“Liperty’’ Art FuRNISHING CATALOGUE, 
Containing 12 Coloured Plates, Post Free. 


East India House, 
} > pall vee } REGENT STREET, W. 


“LIBERT 
ART 
FABRICS. 


New Patterns Post FRExE. 








HINDLEY’S 


WwooD 


MANTELS C. HINDLEY and SONS, 
"| 290 to 294 434 OXFORD STREET, W. 


IN ALL WOODS OR PAINTED. 





From 24s to £100, 





Illustrated price list on application. 


| 
, PATENTEES AND THE ORIGINAL 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURERS. 


Prices, From 4d per Foor. 


HOWARD'S 
PARQUET 
FLOORS. 


HOW TO USE OUR EYES, AND HOW TO PRESERVE 
THEM FROM INFANCY TO OLD AGE, 
With Special Information about Spectacles. Third Edition. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.MS, &. 
With 54 Illustrations, price 1s; cloth, 1s 6d. 
EXTRACTS from NOTICES of the FIRST EDITION,— 
*** How to Use Our Eyes,’ by John Browning, F.R.A.S., is a 
thoroughly practical little manual.”—Graphic. ‘' Gives many 
a useful bint to those who enjoy good eyesight and wish to 
preserve it, and gives the advice of an oculist to those obliged 
| to wear spectacles.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., 
| and all Booksellers. 
| Sent free for 1s 2d by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 
| Strand, London, W.C. 


APOLLINARIS, 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 
FREE DELIVERY in LONDON and TWELVE MILES ROUND. 


WAREROOMS, 
25, 26, 27 BERNERS STREET, W. 





OUR 
EYES. 


ORDERS for the COUNTRY are executed at LONDON PRICES from the 
nearest Depét, namely, LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, or GOOLE, thus 


effecting a great saving of carriage. 


Address : 





19 REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


RELAND and the BRITISH PARLIAMENT: an 


Appeal against Disunion. By PrTer Bayne, M.A., LL.D. Price 2d. 
W. Duaurp Bayne and Oo., 173 Strand. 





Price 2s 6d each, 


for B I 
Price 23 6d each, 


GASES NDING 


The APOLLINARIS COMPANY, Ld., 


EADING CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 


“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Leiau Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS from a'l the 
CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE., 
Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, 
Prespectas on application, 
The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 
Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and rare works from the Print 
Room, British Museum. 
An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 


Fine Art Catalugue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 


THE 


NOTES on the LIBER STUDIORUM of J. 


M. W. TURNER, R.A. By Mr. Srorprorp Brooke, M.A. Contains an 
Etching by Frank Short, and five Autogravure Plates by the Autctyp9 
Company, 

A han¢some volume of 265 piges, published at 12s ; net price, 9s. 


London: The AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 
London and Manchester: HENRY SOTHERAN and CO. 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 








INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


. All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO,’3 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
TRADE MARK. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 


application to 
E. DENT and CO, 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 





LADIES! 
WRITE FOR BOX Of PATTERNS, post free. 
The “DAILY NEWS” says: 
| ‘**ENGLISHWOMEN no longer need to patronise the pro- 
dece of foreign looms, so far as Woollen Textures are concerned. 


DIRECT. England has in some instances outstepped the competitors who 
| were some years ago ahead of her. The 
DARLINGTON CROSS-WARP 
— SERGES 
are an instance of this. The texture is as soft and refined as 
OUR anything we have had from abroad, and the union of warmth 
to lightness, so necessiry to health, is in these materials 
| brought to perfection. The fineness of the wool of which they 
| are composed—English wool, be it understood—imparts to the 
OWN serges the admirable qu ity of draping in those soft folds now 
so essential from the point of view of fashion.’’ 
| TO BE HAD IN ALL THE NEWEST COLOURINGS, AND 
PATTERNS OF ALL THE DIFFERENT QUALITIES 
MILLS. ARE SENT ON APPROBATION, POST FREE. 


Purchases of £1, carriage paid to any railway station in 
Great Britain. 
Any quantity cnt, at wholesale price (10}d to 33 per yard). 
HENRY PEASE and CO.’s SUCCESSORS, 
SPINNERS and MANUFACTURERS, The Mills, DARLINGTON, Estd. 1752. 


FRIEDRICHSHALL. 


THE WELL-KNOWN APERIENT MINERAL WATER. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
By reason of an improved method of caption, by which dilution is 
avoided, FRIEDRICHSHALL WATER will be found now to be of 
CONSIDERABLY GREATER STRENGTH and EFFICACY than 


heretofore. 

The ordinary dose is a large wireglassful (4 ounces), taken fasting. Most 
efficacious and more acceptable to the palate when heated or mixed with an 
equal quantity of very hot water. 

“TT know nothing at al! equal to Friedvichshall. The LONGER it is taken, the 
SMALLER is the quantity necessary to effect the purpose,” 

Sir Henry Tuompesoy, F.R.C.S. Lond. 


| Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a 


ROWLANDS’ pleasing fragrance to the breath. It is the best 
| TOOTH POWDER, 
| and contains no acid or gritty substances. 


Ask anywhere for 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 


the only genuine. 


ODONTO 





** Invaluable in facial Neuralgia. Has 
proved effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.”—Medica! 
Press and Circular, 

“Tonga maintains its reputation in 


TONGA 


FOR 


7 the treatment of Neuralgia.” —Lancet. 


Tonga is sold at 2s Od, 4s 6d, and Lis. 
Of all Chemists. 


NEURALGIA. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 


1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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OYAL HIGH SCHOOL of 


EDINBURGH. 


ManaGEers—The EDINBURGH SCHOOL BOARD. 


Recror—JOHN MARSHALL, M.A., Edinburgh and 
Oxford, formerly Principal and Professor of Clas-ic3 


in the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 


The School provides BOYS with a Liberal _ 
e 


Careful KDUCATION, qu:lifying them for 
Universities, for Civil Service and other appointments, 
and for Professional or Commercial Pursuits. A 
larce and well-equip;ed Gymnasium and Swimming- 
bath have recently been addcd. 

In addition to the Mejals (five gold and seven silver) 
and Valuable Book Prizes, the following Bursaries 
will be competed for next year :— 

1, TWO SCHOOL BURSARIES of £12 10s for 
Boys attending the First Class, and Two School 
Bursarie: of £13 10s for Boys attending the Second 
Class. These Bursaries cover the School Fees for the 
ensuing Session. 

2. ONE SIBBALD BURSARY of £20 for three 
years, open to Boys entering the Fourth Class in the 
following Session. 

3. ONE DONALDSON BURSARY of £10 for two 
years, cpen to Boys entering the Fifth Class in the 
following Session. 

4, SIX or MORE HERIOT HIGH SCHOOL 
BURSARIES of £20 a year for two years, open to 
Boys attending the Fourth or Fifth Class next 
Session. 

5. TWO or THREE HERIOT HIGH SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY BURSARIES of £30 a year for three 
years, tenable at any University approved by the 
Governors ; open only to Beys attending the High 


ool. 
NEXT SESSION commences FRIDAY, October Ist. 


For further particulars as to the School Course, or 
with respect to any of the above Bursaries, apply to 
the RECTOR at the School, who will enrol pupi's in 
the orcer of a; plication every school-day, between 9 
and 3, up to the 21st inst ; orto the CLERK to the 
School Board, at the Offices of tie Board. 

Offices of the Sckool Board, 25 Castle Street, 
Edinburgh, July 6th, 1886. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 
(Founded by King Edward VI.) 
FAD MASTER 

HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A. 

Assisted by six Graduates in high University honours, 
including First Classmen in Classics, Mathematics, 
and Science. Classical and Modern Sides. Excellent 
buildings, containing fully-equipjed laboratory, 
library, gymnasium, and unusually good and large 
studies and bedrooms. For list of University and 
other distinctions, Prospectus, &c, apply to the 
HEAD MASTER. 
a NEXT TERM will BEGIN on SEPTEMBER 





ONBRIDGE SCHOOL—One Judd 
Scholarship of £40 a year; three Foundation 
Scholarships, consisting ef exemption from tuit'on 
fecs (£27), for boys under fifteen on August 5th, 1886 ; 
also Hou-re Scholar:hips Examination, July 28th, 
1886.—For particulars as to these Scholarship:, and 
as to Fxhibitions from the School, apply to the 
Head Master, Rev. T. B. ROWH#H, the School, 
Tonbridge. 
HE DEAN of WESTMINSTER 
WISHES to RECOMMEND an EDUCATIONAL 
HOME for GIRLS at Kensington, where his daughter 
has been fur three years. Res:dent French governess, 
good wasters, careful individual training, and 
attention to health. Overpressure and cramming 
avoided.—Address, ** L. L. A.,’”’ at Mr. E. Stanford’s, 
55 Charing Cross, London, 8.W. 


ORTHING.—LAUSANNE 

HOUSE, Park Crescent.—F. BOND, M.A., 
Brasenoxe College, Oxon. BOYS carefully PRE- 
PARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Special attention 
pail to modern Languages. French taught by a 
resident French governess.—For terms and par- 
ticn'ars, apply a3 above. 


AUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late 
Head Mistress of the Norw'ch High School, 
has a very confortable HOME for a limited number 
of ELDER GIKLS, Great advantages for the study 
of Mudern Languages, Music and Paiuting. Terms 
on application. Highest references to parents of past 
wea present Pupils.—Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzer- 
and, 








Head Master —G. L. BENNETT, Esq., M.A. 
former'y Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Head Master 
of Plymouth College. 

Second Master— Rev. H. BACKWELL, M.A. 


High-class Public School. All Masters University 
Graduates, Classical and Modern sides Remarkably 
healthy situation. Sanatorium, swimming-bath, 
gymnasium, workshop, fives.courts, cricket-field, 
Valuable Exhibitions awarded annually to the Uuni- 
versities, 


O HEADS of SCHOOLS.—Miss 
LOUISA DREWRY will have, after the sum- 

mcr vacation, some free hours for LECTURK and 
PRACTICE CLASSES in ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
and LITERATURE, COMPOSITION, and READING. 
—143 King Henry’s Road, South Hampstead, London, 





QUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, Kent. JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


GOLD MEDAL, 


organs are weak, and I strorgly recommend it as a 
substitute for tea for young persons,’’—Sir CHas. A. 
CaMERON, President Roya 
Ireland, &. 


OLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER 
ATTACHED FOR THE PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION, 


Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 


and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon, the KARL of DUCIE, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
= aed Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart. 


Lieutenant-Colonel R. N'gel F. Kingscot+, C.B. 
G-orge T. J. Sotheron-Estcuurt, Esq. 

Awbrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Colonel T. W. Chester Master. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 


Indoor an 


PRINCIPA 
1886 


RUNDEL SOCIETY.—CHROMO- 
LITHOGRAPAS from Frescoes and other 
Paintings by Ancieut Masters, Italian, Flemish, and 
German, are on sale at lower prices to members, and 
at higher to strangers. Catalogues and all other 
information will be sent gratis on application. 
A donation of at least £1 1s to the Copying Fund 
entitles to all privileges of membership. 
AS H. GORDON, Secretary. 
a of the Arundel Society, 19 St. James’s Street, 


ONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
PRESIDENT—Lord TENNYSON. 

VicE- PRESIDENTS. 

Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P, 
Mis Grace ARCHBISHOP TRENCH, 
K. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 

Sir HENRY BARKLY, KC.B. 
TRUSTEES. 

Earl of CARNARVON. | Sir JOHN LUSBOCK. 

Earl of ROSEBERY 

The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 

and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 

Subscription, £3 a year without eutrance fee, or 

£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 

Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 

town bers, Reading-room open from Ten to 

Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-1880), 

price 53 ; to Members, 4s. Prospectus on applicstion. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 








**Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weak: st Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST 
OPTICIAN, la OLD BOND STREKT. 
Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon- Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff. 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preservu- 
tion of Sight free. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 3 
Guardian Bldgs., Cross St., Manchester; 5 Corporation 
St., Birmingham ; and 129 Buchanan St., Glasgow, 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESS'NG RAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER’S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FKISHER’S DRESSING BAGS. 

CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 





STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 
RY’S 
URE 
oe ENTRATED 
OCOA. 


‘*It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 


Cullege of Surgeons, 








N.W. 
GERMAN FAMILY, living at 
Gottingen, Hanover, is willing to receive as a 
BOARDER a BOY, YOUNG MAN, or LADY of 
GOOD FAMILY, desirous of studying under Masters, 
or in the University or Schools. Every home com- 
fort. Best references given and required.—Please 


f-ssionin preference to French Brandy. 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
They hold 





addrees, ‘“‘ FRAU v. K.,” care of the Rev. W. Tulloch, 
15 Knowe Terrace, Glasgow, 


London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, 
London, W.C. 


Strand, 


ae meals AGRICULTURAL 


WITH DAIRY AND MIXED FARM OF 590 ACRES 


Established by Royal Charter 1845, for the pro- 
fessional FKducation of Lond Owners and Occupiers, 


PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 


For Prospectus of COLLEGF, FARM, and DAIRY, 

Outdoor Courses of Instruction, includ- 
ing all branches of Practical Dairying, with List cf 
Pare Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the 


NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, October 5th, 
EAF CHILDREN. — Thoroughly 


trained TEACHER requires TUITIONS.— 
Particulars from E. FAWCETT, 8 Sion Hill, Clifton. 


_ = 
NION BANK of 
LIMITED, AUSTRAL, 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1890, 


——— 


Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fun 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on 
= at ha days’ sight, a. granted on Pena, 
ranches throughout the Colonies of Aj ia Soe 
Zealand, and Fiji. natralls, Say 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to 
Colonies, the 
: BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated ang 
tO SPOSETS are received f i 
are received for fixed period: 
which may be ascertained on spypiien ten + 0m tg 
INSCRIBED SLOCK DEPOSITS are also rece! 
bearing interest pryable half-yearly at the rate of 
per cent, per annum, and transferable by ordj 4 
transfer deed. Stock Certifica'es are issued, 
Deposits are repay vble at the option of the Bank on) 
and on its giving twelve months’ previous Dotiog § 
the holders. In the event of repayment being mady 
on or after Jauuary Ist, 1905, it will be at par, but 
if prior to that date, it will be at a premium of pet 
cent. A Stock Exchange quotation will be appli 
for, which will give the advantage of negotiahility ty 
the Stock. The authorised amcunt of this issne;y 
Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange for Inscribed Stock Deposit 
Certificates free of charge on application. 


; W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
awe Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London, Mareh, 


CCIDENTS of DAILY Lipp 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
(Established 1849), 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 








Capital ... eee eo» £1,000,000 
Income ... 


a 
Compensation paid fo 112,000 Accidents, £2,215,00, 


CHAIRMAN ... «+ HaRvIE M. FarQuuar, Esq, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enp Orricke—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, W.C.; 
OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.9, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EstTaBLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


ality. 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD,) Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 


HE STANDARD LIFE ASstUR. 
ANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1825. 
Invested Funds, 6} millions sterling. 
Annual Revenue, 000. 

At the division of surplus declared on May Lith, 
1886, Reversionary Bonus additions to the amount of 
£930,000 were added to Policies 
Moderate rates of premiums. Liberal conditions, 
— of Rates and all other information on appli- 
cation. 











London : 83 King William Street, E.C., 
and 3 Pall Mall East, s.W. J 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
I RK BE BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 
THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayab!e on demand. 
TWO PkR CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 
The Bank undertak-s for its customers, f ee cf 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writinys, and other 
Securicies and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. 
Ihe BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROF'T, Manager. 
March Slst, 1884, 
‘HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
.A On the Sea-shore. 259 rooms. New decorations 
and furniture. Eizht lawn-tenn‘’s courts. Large 
sea-water swimming-bath. Private baths. Tuble 
d’ Hote Dinner from 6 to 8 o’clock. 
Telegraphic address, ‘* HOTEL, Ilfracombe.” 


Pe BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PIANOS.—Patented Inventions from 1868 tv 
1884, including the Patent Tuning Apparatus, pos- 
sessing the power to outlast any other piano.—JOHN 
BRINSMEAD and SONS, Pianoforte Mauufacturers, 
a: 20, and 22 Wigmore Stre t, London, W. Lists 
ree. 








OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS will be found the best friend to per- 
sons afflicted with ulcerations, bad legs, sores, 


abscesses, fistulas, and other pain‘ul and complicated 
complaints. 
the application of the Ointment are wrappod round 
each pot. Holloway’s alterative Pills should be taken 
throughout the progress of the cure, to maintain the 


Printed and very plain directions for 


in a state of perfect purity, and to prevent the 


health of the whole budy being jeopardised by te local 
ailments ; bad le; 
readily cured, without confining the patient to bed, 
or withdrawing from him or her the nutrit:ous diet 


and generous support so imperatively demanded, 
when weakeni: 


, old age’s great grievances, are thus 


diseases attack advanced years or 





constitutions evincing premature decrepitude, 
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5h, 2. 
POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
Ww READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

The COURTING of MARY 


Rosinson, Author of 
mMITH, By F. W. B , 
Sigrandmother’s Money,” &. 3 vols. 


LILY MAID. By William 


Gzorce WATERS. 3 vols. 


LETTERS of GOLD. By 


Tuomas St. E. Hake. 2 vols. 


NO 


A 


The POWER of GOLD. By 
GeorGE LAMBERT. 2 vo's. 

LIKE LUCIFER. By Denzil 
Vang. 3 vols. 

LUCIA (Le VALBRIANT). By 


Mrs, Craven, Author of “A Sister’s Story.” 
Translated by Lady Hersert of Lea. 2 vols, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


p< Se = 
“ ERE and HEREAFTER.” 
Rivingtons. Second Edition. By “‘ E. C. R.” 
With a Preface by the BisHor of Lincoun. 1s 6d. 
“Some of (the paragraphs) might have come from 
Faller’s yen, while others sugge:t Emerson.”’— 
Guardian. 





Price 61; by post, 8d. 
HE TRUTH at LAST about the 
REPEAL of the UNION CONSPIRACY; or, 
Mr. PARNELL, M.P., and the [. R. B. 
Witu1aM Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly. 
~~“ qywentieth Edition post fre, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Ropert G. 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.0.S., &c. 
London: C. MitcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 





Fleet Street ; and sIMPKIN and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
Court. 
HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


JULY. 28 6d. 

Tue Untonist Vote. By Edward Dicey. 

Tue PouiticaL History OF Canapa. By Professor 
Goldwin Smith 

Tue Primrose LEAGUE. 
wick. 

Mopern Cu1na. By J. N. Jordan. 

Tarvg: A LITERARY PorTRAIT. By Leopold 
Katscher. 

Tue ANIMALS OF New GuInEA, By P. L. Sclater. 

REVISION OF THE BIBLE. By Dr. G. Vance Smith. 

Wuat THE WorKING CuassEes Reap. By Edward 


G. Salmon. 
FRANCE AND THE New HeEsripes. By C. Kinloch 
REcREATIVE EVENING SCHOOLS. By the Rev. 
Freeman Wills. 


| eta AND THE CounTRY. By Frank H. 


By Sir Algernon Borth- 


London : Keegan Pav, TRENCH, and Co. 





too QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 325, is published THIS DAY. 
ConrTENTS. 


1, Bripery, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

2, GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL, 

3, CHINA AND THE WEST. 

4, THE FiiauHt TO VARENNES, 

5. Mopern CuHRrIsTIAN MISSIONS. 

6. New MarKeETS FOR BRITISH INDUSTRY. 
7. SacRED Books oF THE Kast. 

8. THe Greek ISLANDERS. 

9, Party AND PRINCIPLE. 

10, Mr, GLADSTONE AND IRELAND. 

Joun Mupgray, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, No. 7, JULY, price 23 6d ; per post, 2s 9d, 
(Subscription for 1886, 103, post free.) 

TS LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

Edited by FrepErick Po.iock, M.A., LL.D., 

8 Professor of Jurisprudence inthe University 

S ‘ a Professor of Common Law in the Inns of 








ConreNTs. 
Tae UNIFICATION OF THE Law OF Brits oF Ex- 
CHANGE. By Sheriff J. Dove Wilson. 
Tue Errect OF MISTAKE ON DELIVERY OF CHATTELS. 
By R. S. Wright and the Editor. 
ReGIsTRATION OF TITLE TO LAND. By Thomas Key. 
REGISTRATION OF DRE: 8 UNDER ROMAN DuTcH Law. 
By E. J. Taylor. 
Two Points or ADMIRALTY Law. By R. G. Marsden. 
Mr. Justice Parson. By Montague Cookson, ).C. 
REVIEWS AND Notices, Norges, AND CuoNTENTS OF 
Excuances, 
*.* Vol. I., for 2885, cloth lettered, price 12s, 
STEVENS and Sons, 119 Chancery Lane, London. 


HE CHRISTIAN REFORMER for 

. JULY, price ls, tains :—Evolution and the 
Kxistence of Satan—V. By the Rev. P. H. Wick- 
steed, M.A.—The Twelve Aposties.—I. By H. 
Candler. The Change from Calvinism to Unitarianism 
among the English Presbyterians. By Kichard Pil- 
rT, B.A.—Human Automatism and Free Will. By 
the late Dr. W. B. Carpenter, C.B., F.R.S., &c.—Mr. 
Frederic Harrison on the Choice of Books and Modern 
Civilisation. By the Editor.—Translation of Job 
woe B 7 Dlg ancl wage -_ sopeuee 
Notes. v. A— a 
tical No ken eorge Evans, M.A cclesias: 











COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 

Immediate payment of Death-Claims: 

Special protection against omission to pay premiums : 

orld-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases; 

Guarantee of Surrender-value : 

Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds poe. Two Millions. Policies indisputable. 
Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. The next division will be 

made as at 3lst December, 1886. 
Loans upon Life Interests, Reversions and other Approved Securities. 
Offices, 10, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


| , lad ; 
KINAHAN’S | Gold Medal Paris Bubibition, 1878 


| 








“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


LL 


WHISKY. The Prize Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
Which are calcn'ated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S. 


e@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sances throughout the World. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 





IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


USE 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
Efficient Tonic. EXT R A CT 


OF MEAT, 


Being the Finest Meat-flavouring Stock, 


Extracts sold as BARON Liebig’s 
—— 
have no connection with the Baron, 





Highly recommended as “‘ Night-Cap,” 
instead of 
alcoholic drinks. 
Only sort guaranteed genuine by Use it for 


Baron Liebig. Soups, Sauces, and Made Dishes. 








SOAP.] (SOAP. 
PEA R S° 

SOAP.] [SOAP. 

CONCENTRATED Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, 1884, 


PE PTON I Z E D por rxvatins, peticatTE CHILDREN, AND 


ALL OF WEAK DIGESTION. 


COCOA AND MILK 


(PATENT). 


Delicious Flavour, 
No Digestion Needed. 
Most Nutritious, 


SAVORY AND MOORE, LONDON. Tins, 2s 6d each, obtainable everywhere. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for delicate 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S I A ° Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 





London: Wittrams and NorGaTe. 


Sold by Chemists throughout the World, 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


“A very amusing story.’’—Pall Mall Gazette 






Just published, crown 8vo, 63. 


FALLEN IDOL. 


By F. ANSTEY, 
Aathor of * Vice-Versa,” ‘*The Giant’s Robe,” &c. 


A 

















***A4 Fallen Idol’ is a lively and laughable story, very much after the manner of 
the author's ‘Tinted Venus’...... but the story is managed more cleverly than in 
‘The Tinted Venus,’ where absurdity was carried too far,”,—Athenwum. 


“Mr. Anstey’s new story will delight the multitudinous public that laughed 
over ‘ Vice-Versa.’......The boy who brings the accursed image to Campion’s 
house, Mr. Bales, the artist’s factotum, and above all Mr. Yarker, the ex-butler 
who has turned policeman, are figures whom it is as pleasant to meet as it is 
imposs'‘ble to forget.”’—Times. 















































NEW VOLUME of the * DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY,” 


Now ready, royal 8vo, 123 6d in cloth; or, in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s, 
Vo!. VII. (Brown to Burthogge) of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN, 


*,* Vol. VIII. will be published on October 1-t, 1886, and the subsequent 
volumes at intervals of three months. 





























INTENDING SUBSCRIBERS CAN ENTER THEIR NAMES WITH ANY BOOKSELLER. 
















NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S 
2s SERIES. 


RAINBOW GOLD. By D. Christie Murray, 


Author of ‘ Joseph's Coat,’’ ‘Coals of Fire,” &c. Feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial 
cover, 2s. 


POPULAR 









































BOOKS FOR SEASIDE AND HOLIDAY READING. 


*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, AND Co, will be happy to send, post free 
on application, a copy of their Catalogue, containing a list of 2s, 2s 6d, 
3s 6d, 5s, and 6s Popular Novels, together with a large number of 
Miscellaneous Works. . 
































Among the Authors whose Works are comprised in the Popular Novel 
Series are the following :—The Author of ‘‘ Molly Bawn,”’ the Author of 
“ John Herring,” W. E. Norris, Hamilton Aidé, Anthony Trollope, Mrs. 
Gaskell, Wilkie Collins, Holme Lee, the Bronté Sisters, &c. 























POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 















Now ready, 
Colonel BURNABY’S NOVEL. 


In 2 vols, crown 8vo. 


RADICAL 8S: 
A Tale of Love and Politics. 


“A perusal of ‘Our Radicils’ leaves the impression that Colonel Burnaby 
might have besn a rival of Whyte Melville.”"—Daily News, 


**Many of the characters wear masks transparent enough to be seen through 
by the reader familiar with the lives of our public men.’”’—Morning Post, 


‘*A novel that is likely to be rushed at.”—Manchester Courier. 


ALLEGIANCE: a New Novel. By Ida 
ASHWORTH TayLor, Author of ‘‘ Venus’s Doves,” &c. In 2 vols. 
** Miss Taylor tells the story in a quite delightful manner,’’"—Whi'ehall Review. 


The LONG LANE. By Ethel Coxon, Author 


of ‘A Basil Plant,” ‘* Monsieur Love,” &c. 2 vols, 


“There are some clever descriptions of Cornizh scenery, and some brignt 
dialogue in the book.— World, 


KATHARINE BLYTHE. By Katharine 


Ler, Author of ** A Western Wildflower,”’ &c, 3 vols. 
“The book has the right ring about it.’-—Academy. 


The QUEEN’S HOUSE. By Lizzie Alldridge, 


Author of ‘‘ The Tower Gardens,” &c. 3 vols. 
‘Miss Alldridge’s latest novel is exceedingly pleasant reading.”—Atheneum. 


OU R 















RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


Psi TORS 





and DOWNSTATIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send tue above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


AN NUAL MEETING, INTERNATIONAL ARBITRA- 
TION ASSOCIATION (the BISHOP of LONDON presides), 3 o’clock, 
FRIDAY, July 16th, WESTMINSTER PALACE HOTEL. 


















———__ 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS 





The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for JULy 


THE LIBERAL WRECK. 
Pasteur. By G. M. Crawford. 
NOVELISTS AND THEIR Patrons. By Alexan‘er Innes Shand. 
THE POLITICAL K DUCATION OF THE CouNTRY VOTER. 
History in Punch.—1. By F. C, Burnand and Arthur A Beckett 
HOME-RULE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CeNTUKY. By F. Bayford Harrison 
POLLUTION OF THE THAME By Lieutenant-Co!onel Alfred §. Jones v 
Assoc. Memb. C.E. WN, 
Is THE House or Lorps Wort PRESERVING ? By Arthur Mills, 
Tue Irish CrIsIs:— 
NATURAL Laws AND THE HOME-RULE PROBLEM. By Frank Harris, 
Locat GOVERNMENT IN IRELAND. By Robert Stiples. 
BEHIND THE SCENES. By an [rishman. 
HoME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 








Ready this day. 


The WEAR and TEAR of LONDON LIfp 
By Rosson Roose, M.D., F.C.S. Crown 8yo, 1s. 





T. H. S ESCOTT’S NEW WORK. 


POLITICS and LETTERS. By T. Hg 


Escott. Dewy 8vo, 9s. 


With Illustrations, 


MEMOIR of Lieutenant RUDOLPH DR 


LISLE, R.N., of the Naval Brigade. By the Rev. H. N. Oxenuam, MA, 
Author of “Short Studies, Ethicil and Religious.’”’ Crown 8vo, 736d, 








“ Exceptionally charming...... The daintiest of volumes.”—Gu ar Jian. 


A SEA PAINTER’S LOG. By Ronzrr (, 


Lesii£. With 12 Full-page Illustrations by the Anthor. Large crown8ro, 1%, 
** A delightful book for a holiday by the water.’’—Daily News, 
“ An eminently chatty and readable book...... an admirable study of the sea.”~ 
Morning Post. 

‘A very interesting series of sketches...... Admirably correct and minute!"— 
Vanity Fair. 

‘* Light reading of an estremely interesting nature .....A very readable volume,” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“A most excellent story.’’—St. Stephen’s Review. 


ISABEL CLARENDON: a Novel. 


GEORGE GissIn@. 2 vols, y 
“Tt is doubtful whether this type of heroine has ever been so carefully, sensibly, 
truthfully, and yet so indulgently deseribe1.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 


‘The novel is thoroughly readable, and far above the average.’’—S!. Stephen's 
Review. 


“ Charming and pathetic...... forcibly realistic.”—-Morning Post. 
A WOMAN with a PAST: a Novel. By 
Mrs, BERENS. 3 vols. 


*** A Woman with a Past’ bas some of the finer qualities of imagination not 
always found in company with force and impulse.””—Daily Telegraph. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVELS FOR THE 
HOLIDAYS. 


MELITA: a Turkish Love-Story. By Louise M. Richter. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“This is the very book with which to wile away a summer afternoon at the 
seaside or on the steamer’s deck.’”’—Glasgow Mail, 


MERCIFUL or MERCILESS? By Stackpool E. O'Dell, 
Author of “ Old St. Margaret’s.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 63, 
“Animated pictures of nature......Easy lightness of style.”—Saturday Review, 





The ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Namber NOW READY. Price 5s. 

NATIVE INDIA.—PRINCES AND PEOPLE. By Sir Lepel Griffin, K.C.S.I. 

THE ARYANS IN Syria. By Captain Conder. 

PRIMITIVE MARRIAGE IN BenaaL. By H. H. Risley. 

INDIA BEFORE THE MOHAMMEDAN ConQueEstT. By James Hutton. 

Brene@at.—A Retrospect. By Sir Louis Jackson, 0.1.E. 

ArGHAN Pouitics. By Demetrius Boulger. 

THE TRUE STORY OF THE OCCUPATION OF PERIM. 


JULY 


By Sir R. L. Playfair, 


Tue AFGHAN CONQUEST OF PERSIA. UNPUBLISHED CONTEMPORARY CoRRS- 
SPONDENCE, 


© NEeubsopor 


Summary or Events. Reviews. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square. 





PROFESSOR SALMON’S INTRODUCTION TO 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Just Out, Second Edition, Revised, with an Additional Chapter on the 
Non-Canonical Books, 8vo, 16:. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT, 

And an Investigation into Modern Biblical Criticism, based 
on the most recent Sources of Information. 


By the Rev. GEO. SALMON, D.D., D.C.L., &e., 
Regius Professor of Divinity in tho University of Dublin. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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cE. STANFORD'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Second Edition, Revised, large pcst fvo, cloth extra 
" price 21s. 


ASIA. With Ethnological 


mdix by A. H. KEANE. Edited by Sir 
oe Tempe, Bart. With 12 Maps, and 73 
STANFORD’S COMPENDIUM 


trations. 
~ (List of 


of GEOGRAPHY and TRAVEL. 
Series on Application. ) 


a 
Post 8vo, with 7 Maps, cloth limp, price 53. 


The HANDY GUIDE to 


NORWAY. By Tuomas B. Wixtson, M.A. 
With an Appendix on the Flora and Lepidoptera 
of Norway, by R. C. R. Jorpan, M.D. 








Crown 8vo, limp cloth, with Maps, price 10s 6d. 


HANDBOOK for TRA. 


VELLERS in NORWAY. By Dr. 

Ywevar Nietsen. Translated from the original 

Fourth Edition. 

Large post 8vo, with 400 Il'ustrations, cloth, 
price 12s, 


QUTLINES of GEOLOGY. 


An Introduction to the Science for Junior 
Students and General Readers, by James GEIKIR, 
LL.D., F.R.S., Murchison Professor of Geology 
and Mineralogy in the University of Edinburgh, 
Author of “The Great Ice Age,’ “ Prehistoric 
Europe,” &e. 





Crown 8vo, with an Ilustration, cloth, price 4s 6d, 


INFANT-SCHOOL MANAGE- 


MENT. With Notes of Lessons on Objects, 
and on the Phenomena of Nature and Common 
Life. By Saran J. Har, late Teacher of 
Method, St. Katherine’s Training College, 
Tottenham, 





Now ready, SEVENTH EDITION. 
Price 6d; per post, 7d. 


Our PREMIER : Lord 


Palmerston’s Forecast Verified. The Author 
supports his arguments by quotations from many 
eminent men—a consensus of opinion especially 
interesting at the present time, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
55 CHARING CROSS, SW. 


Just ready, Second Edition, post Svo, in wrspper, price 
1s; per post, 1s 2d. 


GLEANINGS IN IRELAND AFTER 
THE LAND ACTS. 
By W. H. (BULLOCK) HALL, 


formerly Dai’y News’ Commissioner of the French 
Peasant Relief Fund, 
London : 
EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


Just published, 8vo, pp xii.-275, price 10s 6d. 
N INTRODUCTION, PHONO- 
LOGICAL, MORPHOLOGICAL, SYNTACTIC, 


to the 
GOTHIC of ULFILAS. 
By T. LE MARCHANT DOUSE. 
London: Taytor and Francis, Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 





Price 2d ; or 1s 6d per dozen. 
A SERMON on the JUBILEE of the 
_& QUEEN’S ACCESSION. By the Right Rev. 
Bishop Brompy, 
London: SKEFFINGTON and Son, 163 Piccadilly. 
R. SCHLIEMANN and TIRYNS: 
¥ Tull Report of the Meeting of the Hellenic 
Society, with Speeches of Mr. Penrose, Dr. Schlie- 
mand, and Dr. Dirpfeld.—See the BUILDER for 
July 10th (price 4d; by post, 44d ; Anrual Subscrip- 
tion, 19s).—Also Further Views of Holloway College ; 
Fareham Church, Kent; Warley Church; Carmelite 
Monastery, Kensington; Residence, Farm Street.— 
prevention of Floods (an Irish River Case).—Recent 
xcavations on the Acropolis.—Kingsbury Church 
(with Sketches).—Stone Quarries ; &c.—46 Catherine 
Street, and all Newsmen. 





MR. R. L. STEVENSON’S NEW STORY. 


NOTICE. 
“KIDNAPPED,” the New Story by 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, Author of 


“ Treasure Island,” &c., will be published on WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT, the 14th inst., price 5s. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 





NEW VOLUME BY REV. STOPFORD BROOKE, M.A. 








Ready this day, crown 8vo, price 4s, 


THE UNITY OF GOD AND MAN. 
Sermons Preached in Bedford Chapel, Bloomsbury. 





DAVID STOTT, 370 Oxford 1 ae Ww. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


LIMITED, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE; and 281 REGENT STREET, W. 





A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF ALL 


THE NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


BOOK CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


BOOK 
The following Catalogues gratis and post free :— 
1 RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 


At GREATLY REDUCED PRICEs, 


2, BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 


MANy BEING Now OvT oF PRINT. 
3. WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 
IN Sets oR SEPARATELY. 
IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
FoR PRESENTS, PRIZES, &c. 
BOOKS SHIPPED TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD AT LOWEST RATES. 


MUDIE’S 


4. BOOKS 


SELECT LIBRARY, 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


SUFFER FROM 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F, Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 








ALL WHO COLDS 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 
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CLARENDON PRESS STANDARD BOOKS FOR PRU 


STANDARD CLASSICS. 


A Commentary on Catullus. By 
BINSON ELLIS, M.A. \° : 

aon veh remain a memorial of high and finished 

scholarship.’’—Prof. A. PALMER. in Hermathena. — 

Cicero de Oratore. With Introduction 
and Notes by Prof. A. 8. Witkins, M.A. Book I., 
68; Book II., 5s. a : ; 

Cicero’s Philippic Orations. With 
Notes. By J. R. Kine, M A. 10, 61. F 

Cicero.—Select Letters. With Notes, 
&c, By AtpERT Watson, M.A. Third Edition, 18:, 

Cicero pro Cluentio. With Introduction 
and Notes. By W. Ramsay, M.A. Edited by G.G. 
Ramsay, M.A. Second Edit.on, extra fcap. 8vo0, 
3s 6d. 

Homer.—Odyssey. BooksI..XII. With 
Notes, &. By W. W. Merry, M A., and the late 
J. Rippewt, M.A. les. 

Horace. With a Commentary. Vol. I. 
The Odes, Carmen, Seculare, and Epodes. By E.C. 
Wickuam, M.A. Second Edition, 12s. 

*,* The same reprinted in fcap.8vo, fur Schools, 5361. 
“S$ onnd, thorough, and appreciative.”’—Journal of 

Education. 

Livy. Book I. 


tions, Notes, &c. 


With Historical Examina- 
By Prof. SEELEY, M.A. Second 


Edition, 6s. 4 : 
Persius.—The Satires. With a Trans- 
lation and Notes. By J. Cont-Gron, M.A, 


Edited by H. NetrLesuip, M.A. Second Edition, 

7s 6d. 

Sophocles. — The Plays and 
FRAGMENTS. With Notes, &., by L, CamPBELL, 
M.A, 2 vols. 

Vol. I.—Oedipus Tyrannn?, Oedipus Colonens 
Antigon:, Second Edition, 164. 
Vol. If.—Ajax E'ectra. Trachiniae Philoctetes. 
Fragments. 16:3. 
*,* Text only, feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s 61. 

‘‘A solid monament of distinguished erudition and 
rare industry.” —Atheneum. ‘ ; 
Tacitus.—The Annals. Edited with 

Introduction and Notes. By H. Furneaux, M.A., 

formerly Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, 

Oxford. Vol. I., Books I.-VI. 8vo, cloth, 18s. 
Tacitus.--The Annals. Books I.-IV. 

Abridged from the above for the use of Schools and 

Junicer Students. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 
Fragments and Specimens of Early 

LATIN. By J. Worpsworth, M.A. 13s. 


By Professor JOWET ", M.A. 
Aristotle.—The Politics. Translated 


into English, with Introduction, Margival Analysis, 
Essays, Notes, and Indices. Vols. I. and II. (Vo!. 1. 
containing the Introduction and Translation ; Vol. 
II., Part L., containing the Notes). Demy 8vo, 
cloth, price 21s, [Just published, 
“The mest sgreeable and helpful English version.” 
—Pali Mal! Gozette. - 
Plato.— The Dialogues. Translated 
ioto English, with Analysis and Iutroduction. New 
Edition, in 5 vols., £3 10s, ; 
Plato.—The Republic. Translated into 
English, with Analysis and Introduction. 123 64. 
Thucydides. Translated into English, 
with Introduction, Marg’nal Analysis, Notes, and 
Indices. 2 vols , 32. 





A Grammar ofthe Homeric Dialect. 
By D. B. Monro, M.A., LL.D. 10s 6d. 

“The greatest contribution to the philological study 
of Greek which has appeared in England for more 
than a generation.”’—Journal cf Education, 

A Manual of. Greek Historical 
INSCRIPTIONS. By E. L. Hicks, MA., late 
mes and Tutor of Corpus Christi Colleze, Oxford. 
i0: 6d, 


DICTIONARIES. 


An Etymological Dictionary of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Arranged on an His- 
torical Basis. By W. W. Skeat, M.A. Second 
Edition, 4to, cloth, £245, WANN 

A Concise Etymological Dictionary 
of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the Same 
Editor. Second Edition, just published, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 53 6d. 5 me: 

An Etymological Dictionary of the 
FRENCH LANGUAGE. With a Preface on the 
Principles of French Etymology. By A. BracHet. 
Translated by G. W. Kircutn, D.D. Third Edition, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 

Greek Verbs, Irregular and Defec- 
TIVE. Their Forms, Meaning, and Quantity, em- 
bracing all the Tenses used by Greek Writers, with 
Reference to the Passages in which they are found, 
By W. Veircu, LL.D. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 10s 6d. 


The Wealth of Households. By J.T. 


Danson. Crown 8vo, 5s. [Just published. 


“ One of the best popularisations of economics that 
has hitherto been produced.’’—Scotsman. 








HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


The Constitutional History of 
ENGLAND, in its Origin and Development. Bv W. 
Stusss, D.D. Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo, £2 8s. 

: *,* Also in 3 vols. crown 8v0, 123 evch. 
“The standard work on the subject on which it 

treats.”"—Ti mes, 


Select Charters and other Iliustra- 
TIONS of ENGLISH CONSTICUTIONAL HIS- 
TORY, from the Earliest Times to the Regn of 
Edward I. By W. Srusss, D.D. Crown 8vo, 83 6d. 
‘“* Beyond the reach of living competition.’’-—Sutur- 

day Review. 

By the late Professor RANKE. 


A History of England, principally 
in the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By LEopoLp 
von RankE. Translated under the Superintendence 
of G. W. Krtcuin, D.D., and C. W Boass, M.A. 
6 vols. 8v0, £3 3s. 


A History of the Norman Conquest 
of ENGLAND; its Causes and Results. By E. A. 
Freeman, M.A., Hon. D.C.L. 6 vols. 8vo, £5 9: 6d. 
Vols. I. and II. together, 363; Vols. III., IV., and 
V. separately, 21s; Vol. VI., Index, 103 61. 

The Reign of William Rufus and 
the ACCESSION of HENRY I. By the Same, 


2 vols. 8v0, 35:. 

A History of France. By G. W. 
Kireurn, D.D. 3 vols. crown 8yvo, each 103 6, 

A Manual of Ancient History. By 
G. RAWLINSON, M.A. Seoond Edition, 8vo, 14:, 

A History of Greece, from B.C. 146 
to A.D, 1864. By Gror@re Fintay. LUD. A New 
Edition, Revised throughout and Edited by H. F. 
Tozer, M.A. 7 vols 8vo, £3 10s. 

Italy and her Invaders, A.D. 376— 
476. By T. Hopaxrn, Fellow of University College, 
London. 4 vols. 8vo, £3 83. 


Bluntschli’s Theory of the State. 
Authorised English Translation from the Sixth 
German Edition. Edited by R. Lopar, M.A, 

’ Fellow and Tutur of Brasenose Col'eze. 8vo, half- 
bound, 12s 6d. [Just publ shel. 
‘Its value is very great as a book of reference—we 

might almost say a dictionary—for students of com- 
parative politics.”’— Westminster Review, 


The Law and Custom of the 
CONSTITULION: a Statement of the Law 
relating to the existing Legislative and Executive 
Institutions of this Country, with Historical 
Exp'anations. By SirW. R. Anson, Bart., D.C.L., 
Warden of All Soul,’ College, Oxford. 

Vol. I. PARLIAMENT. b5vo, cloth, 193 6.1. 
[ Vol II., ** The EXECUTIVE,” to follow. 


Lotze’s System of Philosophy. 
English Translation. Edited by B. Bosanquit 
M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, each 12s 61. 

Logic. In Three Books—Of Thought, 
Of Investigation, and Of Knowledge. 
Metaphysic. In Three Books— 
Ontology, Cosmo!ozy, and Psychology. 

“No man of letters, no specialist in science, no 
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